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Why stick your neck out... 


when teaching’s so easy with Royals? 


NO NEED to stick your neck out for extra work. The 
new Royal Standard is cram full of time-saving 
features that help students learn faster—help to 
make your teaching job easier. 

Like the Touch Control" on a Royal that adjusts 
at the flick of a finger to suit any student’s style 

.. changes slow pokes into speed sharks in no time. 

Or famous Magic" Margin the most convenient 
way to set a typewriter margin that’s ever been 
invented. 

Royals are rugged, too. Bear up under years of 
classroom abuse. Take less time out for repairs. If 
they do need care, there are 900 service centers ready 
to give you prompt, efficient, accurate help. 

And Royal provides both students and teachers 
with typing and teaching aids free. There’s also a free 
instructional demonstration. 

These are just some of the reasons more schools 
use Royals than any other typewriters in the world 
— good reasons your school should have them, too. 


® 
CYA standard . electric + portable 


Roytype® business supplies 
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D pe dwritine <speedwriling 
FAMOUS ABC The ABC Shorthand 
Has Pioneered In 


These Outstanding 


LEADERSHIP 


* FIRST major advance in 


shorthand in the Twentieth Cen- 


in Business Education Wa 


student GRADUATION! 


truly “different — truly NEW — 
FIRST Shorthand in the Twentieth Century * * i RST 0 offer tapes for typ- 


FIRST because it Reduces Dropouts by TWO-THIRDS FIRST omer tapes ter 
FIRST because it has cut learning time 75% — enables — 
you to cut learning time tor complete steno- 
graphic and secretarial courses in half a * FURST so publish.» on. 


FIRST in Student Satisfaction and Achievement 
shorthand teaching! 


FIRST in Employer Preference 

FIRST in Accuracy — turns out more accurate, more * FIRST 
efficient stenographers! ony 

FIRST in Profits i * FIRST in national ad 

D vertising—over $600,000.00 

‘ f worth of advertising tell- 

You ELIMINATE COMPETITION with a SPEEDWRITING shorthand AE a 


EXCLUSIVE franchise! Enroll more students . . . render better service . . . FIRST 
make MORE PROFIT with the course 20 other school in your city can offer! cae Session. Tones 


SPEEDWRITING shorthand sells itself because it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time required by symbol systems . . . is accepted and pre- i were recommended by 


ferred everywhere for its ease of learning, its efficiency, its unfailing . a 
accuracy! Nationally advertised to 61 million PROSPECTS monthly FIRST 


via a $600,000.00 campaign—the largest in business school ne ADULT market. — includ. 

ic ! a. ing many who previously failed 
history! ; symbol shorthands! 


*Remember, too, that if you teach SPEEDWRITING shorthand— oyu KW FIRST 6 TRIPLE income 


from night school students — 


your students recommend YOUR school EXCLUSIVELY! - with a minimum of ‘‘dropouts.” 
* FIRST to offer National 


FPS Lifetime Privileges, Brush-Up 
and Transfer Privileges to 
graduates of over 400 schools 
peg in the U. S., Canada, Cuba 

and Hawai! 


hy, 
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Most Important, SPEEDWRITING’s adaptability to your 
curriculum swells your profits! In addition to its use in the basic 
Surely ji: makes ee ee ings a 6-Weeks Shorthand Course, or combined with typing in only 8 Weeks, 
het USIVE SPEEDWRITING is outstandingly effective in the 4-6 Months 
SPEEDWRITING Samra ; Stenographic Course and in the 6-8 Months Complete Secretarial 
oon sane to You. , Course. Both on a long and short course basis, SPEEDWRITING 
4 "s easier to sell because students are on-the-job 4 to 5 MONTHS 
SOONER! Thus long-term Stenographic Courses with SPEED- 
WRITING offer students a “bargain”, yet YOU coilect the same 

total tuition per student as for symbol shorthands! 


For details write: 
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Dept. 7501-7, 55 West 42nd Street New York 36, New York 
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Education’s Greatest Need 


ewspapers, periodicals, and news com- 
N mentators excitedly proclaim the signs 
of our times which are characterized by an 
increasing population, an expanding economy, 
the harnessing of nuclear energy, shortening 
one’s working hours but still producing one’s 
share, and the rapidly rising level of living to 
undreamed of heights. These signs of the times 
are reflected in the needs of education for more 
classroom space, better equipped laboratories, 
expanded libraries, more and better prepared 
teachers, newer buildings that serve not only 
as educational but also as social and recrea- 
tional centers for all of the people, and pro- 
grams of instruction that are designed for all 
of the educational needs of people of all ages. 
From these educational needs stem the im- 
mediate problems encountered by school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, deans and presidents. 
They are problems common to public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, junior colleges, 
privately owned business schools, and colleges 
and universities. 

The urgency of meeting these contemporary 
problems, important as they are, should not be 
permitted to dull our sensitiveness to the real 
functions of education and the consequent 
needs arising from them. The primary func- 
tion of education is to develop every student 
to the highest level of which he is capable of 
development in all of his desirable capacities 
and abilities. It is to provide educational depth 
and breadth to fit the needs of all who may seek 
education and then to cause desirable changes 
to be brought about according to those needs. 
It is to develop the distinguishing character- 
istics of a truly educated person. Although 
large and new buildings, new and expanded 
facilities, and more well-prepared teachers are 
prime factors in fulfilling the functions of 
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education, still, good teaching is the essence of 
good education. 

The crucial need of education in our times 
is for inspiring teachers—dedicated teachers 
men and women for whom teaching is an ob- 
session. The need is for teachers who conceive 
of their profession as a medium or vehicle 
through which they may make their major 
contributions in life. But, dedicated, devoted 
teachers are not enough. The need is also for 
teachers who are masters of their disciplines, 
teachers who seek to extend knowledge in their 
respective fields, and teachers who are highly 
skilled in the art of teaching. We need teachers 
who stimulate others in the love and pursuit of 
knowledge. 

Education’s greatest need is for teachers who 
will teach as well as they know how. Schools 
will be good, learning will be effective if 
teachers are stimulated and encouraged to ex- 
tend themselves to the limits of their ability. 
Adequate space, well-planned buildings, rea- 
sonable teaching loads, sound instructional 
materials, defensible administrative policies 
and procedures—all of which reflect the con- 
temporary problems of education—are but 
factors in the stimulation and encouragement 
of teachers to teach their best every day. 

Education’s greatest need is for teachers 
who not only are competent but who also con- 
‘tinue to grow and develop as long as they are 
in service. The need is for teachers whose last 

» day of teaching before retirement is their best 
* day, for they have benefited by their years of 


experience. 


y Education’s greatest need is for good teach- 

ying by inspired teachers who every day teach 

S better than yesterday and who always teach 
their best. 
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“I got the job, 
thanks to my 
training with 
Burroughs 


machines 


Business depends on Burroughs machines, 


so the Burroughs-trained operator gets the job 


No wonder business students trained to handle 
Burroughs equipment have the inside track on the 
most wanted jobs after graduation! 

More and more companies every day are switching 
to Burroughs business machines. And that means 
the demand for Burroughs-trained operators is at 
an all-time high. 

In every way, Burroughs machines prove to be the 
best investment ... they’re simply designed, highly 
automatic, easy to use. Most students prefer to 
learn with them, and to use them on the job after 
graduation. 

And Burroughs offers training help and courses of 
instruction to help you train those students to 
qualify for the jobs they want. For full information, 
fill out this coupon and mail it at once. 


BURROUGHS CORP. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me complete information on 
Burroughs equipment for teaching purposes. 


NAME 
POSITION 
INSTITUTION 


STREET 


CITY STATE 
L JBE-40 
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Some of the training courses available include: 


Ten-Key adding machines. The 
widely popular Burroughs Ten- 
Key can be mastered easily with 
its special touch-system method 
of teaching. 


Sensimatic accounting machines. 
The course for the Burroughs 
Sensimatic includes practice mate- 
rials consisting of actual bank and 
commercial posting media. 


Calculating machines. A special 
course in “Learning the Burroughs 
Calculator” is designed to help 
guide your students in rapidly de- 
veloping great skill on this machine. 


Full-keyboard adding machines. 
Here’s a thorough course in short- 
cut addition to help develop accu- 
racy and speed on this type of 
adding machine. 
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and obiter dicta 


Herbert A. Tonne 


HERE are several types of private business schools, 

some of which may prosper while others suffer. There 
is, for example, the “ivy league” semi-finishing type of 
private business school, which takes girls from secondary 
schools, gives them a veneer of culture and trains them 
to be stenographers for a year or two before they get 
married—they hope. Second, there is the intensive 
school which accepts only college graduates, at least in 
the college graduate department. This type of school 
gives a short intensive course in secretarial training to 
young women who find it difficult to get into the career 
to which they aspire without secretarial skill. Third, 
there is the traditional type of private business school 
which at one time served as a substitute for the secondary 
school and now in large measure serves as a substitute for 
junior college business training. Fourth, there is the 
short-course private business school which in a period 
of several weeks or at the most a few months gives the 
propective worker highly specialized, specific training 
for a definite job, usually not provided by the secondary 
schools. Finally, there is the collegiate private business 
school which gives training for prospective accountancy 
and allied fields. There are of course variations and com- 
binations of these types of schools. 

While the enrollment of private schools has been grow- 
ing in the recent period, the growth has been anything 
but spectacular. A few schools have had healthy growth, 
but many schools have actually declined in enrollment. 
The status quo situation of private business schools 
wherein school growth hardly equaled population growth 
is characteristic of a period of prosperity such as now 
prevails. It is very easy for young men and women to 
get jobs after graduation from school. Specific job 
training for what seems to be at best of incidental ad- 
vantage and occasionally, seems to be of disadvantage, is 
at a discount. However, in a period of recession (and 
it doesn’t have to be a serious one), wherein the employ- 
ment market is even temporarily glutted, the prospect 
for the private business school seems to be excellent. This 
period of grace will at best be of short duration. 

In the long run, there is little or no place for the pri- 
vate business school as a substitute for the public school, 
secondary or collegiate. Nor is there much place for the 
private business school as a complement to the public 


observation, opinion 


THE PROSPECTS FOR THE 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 


school. However there is a very useful though hmited 
place for the private business school as a supplement to 
the public school :—doing those things which the public 
schools by their very nature cannot do and usually should 
not try to do. Certainly the governmental impedimenta 
by which the public school inevitably are surrounded 
should give the private business school a unique oppor- 
tunity to earn extra profit by rendering useful service to 
prospective and in-service workers. 

Anyone who is at all alert to the situation in office 
work at the present time recognizes that this is a period 
of phenomenal change. Shorthand is, and will continue, 
for at least a considerable period of time ahead, to be 
the key occupation for young women who wish to se 
cure meaningful interesting employment in the office. 
However, the use of dictating machines, tape, and vari 
ous other devices has considerably changed the picture 
as far as the private business school is concerned. In 
most areas of the country the public schools, secondary 
and collegiate, can even now, if properly organized, pro- 
duce an adequate number of secretarial workers. To 
serve as a supplement, and occasionally as a substitute 
for the high school the private business schools must pro 
vide better teaching material and better trained teachers 
to accomplish their task. 

The private business school has had and will continue 
to have a limited opportunity for service in teaching 
various office machines, apart of course from the type 
writer. However, the form and function of office ma- 
chines is changing so rapidly’ because of the advent of 
electronic data processing procedures, that no one can 
dogmatically state that a high skill in a particular type 
of machine will be useful for anything more than a 
limited period in the future. Certain kinds of machines 
are definitely on the down-grade in their use. This does 
not mean that in the period ahead there will be no oppor- 
tunity for the use of these devices, but rather that the 
numbers needed will be so few that large scale training 
of new workers will not be necessary. There is con- 
siderable evidence that the ten-key adding machine in 
some form and the typewriter will suffice for an over- 
whelming majority of all the workers in business offices. 
Possibly and quite probably there will be an adaptation 
in combination of these devices for the in-put of data 


for electronic data processing mechanisms. 


(Continued on page 170) 
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TUDENTS always benefit from 
their direct contact 
with business. Therefore, | arranged 


instructor’s 


to become a regular observer in the 
local business office of the Findlay, 
Ohio, branth of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Company for a_ five-week 
period. 

During the time of this study the 
local Findlay offices employed 263 
persons. The organization consists of 
five The Executive 
Staff, Accounting (Billing), Com- 
mercial (Business and Sales Offices), 
Plant (Installation, Construction, Re- 
pair and Maintenance), and Traffic 
(Long Distance). My observations 
were made in the Commercial De- 


departments : 


partment. 

A public utility is unique in that 
it has only service to sell. Physical 
examples of service seen outside the 
local business telephone office are the 
pay - station telephone, authorized 
agents to collect bills, and a deposi- 
tory which provides an “After-Hour 
Payment Envelope” for the conveni- 
ence of the busy customer. 

As the telephone company is a pub- 
lic utility, customer relations are 
stressed. Here is an item I found 
posted on the bulletin board: 


A Customer — 


the most important person we talk 
in person or on the telephone. 


ls not dependent on us . . . we are de- 


pendent on him. 

f our organization 
. . he is the purpose of it... we are 

not doing him a favor by serving him... 

he is doing us a favor by giving us the 
pportunity to do so. 


ls not an interruption 


ls not an outsider + ur business . 


he is part of it. 

Is not a cold statistic . . . not just a 

name on a list... he is flesh and blood, 

a human being with definite needs... 

»me of which we must fill.” 

In preparation for service to this all- 
important customer, before the busi- 
ness office opens to the public it is not 
uncommon to see the supervisor con- 
ducting a meeting to keep her em- 
ployees informed of any changes in 
procedures. One of the accompany- 
ing illustrations shows the supervisor 
conducting such a meeting. 

The customer who is handled by 
means of the large switchboard will 
find his wants satisfied through the 
service engineer who often meets in 
conference with the commercial man- 
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The Supervisor Conducting a 
Morning Meeting 


Service Engineer Meets in Confer- 
ence with Commercial Manager 


THE TEACHER 
visit: 


Bernice Shuder 
Findlay College 
Findlay, Ohio 


ager, as is shown in another illustra 
tion. 
The Teller 

A teller is often the only em- 
ployee who comes into contact with 
a customer. She must be courteous 
when accepting payments and helpful 
when answering questions. Some of 
the questions which she may be asked 
are: “What is the amount of my 
bill?” “Where are the out-of-town 
directories?” or “Whom do IT talk 
to about my telephone service?” In 
many instances, she will direct the 
customer to a service representative. 


The Service Representative 

A service representative, an im- 
portant public relations officer, al- 
though not officially endowed with 
such a title, must also be courteous, 
helpful, understanding, and _ patient 
whether she is talking with the cus- 
tomer face-to-face or over the tele- 
phone. At her desk she has the rec- 
ords for 2,500 to 3,000 customers 
filed numerically by telephone num- 
ber. It is her responsibility to answer 
the questions, complaints, and_ re- 
quests of these customers when they 
If she is 
busy, another service representative 
handles the contact rather than keep 
the customer waiting. All desks in 
the office are set up in the same way 
so that the needed records, i.e. serv- 


come or call at the office. 


ice and equipment card, bill, credit 
record, etc., can be readily located for 
the customer. 

The service representative must 
listen and write, and often talk and 
write at one time. The clerk I ob- 
served used a contact memorandum 
(1999 in service and representative 
language) form for each customer 
contact she had. “Do these service 
representatives use shorthand?” Alas, 
and alack—no shorthand—they use a 
language of abbreviations which is 
standard throughout the Bell System. 
Some of these abbreviations are : amt. 

amount; B—bill; wp—will pay: 
dak—denies all knowledge, and chg 
—charge. This memorandum serves 
as the basis for rendering all services 
to a customer whether it is a request 
for an extension telephone, a spring 
cord or an order for installation of 
service. 

The collection of accounts is an- 
other responsibility of the service 
representative. This requires diplo- 
macy as she often must call customers 
regarding past due accounts and 
oftentimes must set up payment ar- 
rangements suitable to both the cus- 
tomer and the company. 

Although the actual compiling of 
charges and the printing of the bills 
is done in another city the service rep- 
resentative must post the daily pay- 
ments to the records maintained in 
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on Teletype Machine 


Miss Shuder (seated, left) Observ- 


ing First Training Class 


“Personal observation leads to greater under- 
standing and appreciation of problems busi 
ness encounters with the new employees 


office 


the business office. 

Demands on the service representa- 
tives are so numerous that the writer 
suggests that a person having high 
or low blood pressure not train for 
such service. However, anyone liking 
the suspense of not knowing what the 
next call will bring is sure to en- 
joy this work. 


The Order Writer 


Moving on within this business 
office one sees the order writer. It 
is her responsibility to transmit to the 
plant all orders that have been taken 
by the service representatives. From 
the plant they are distributed to the 
proper department for completion. 
During my observation period as 
many as 62 orders were transmitted 
in one day. Pictured with this article 
is the order writer transmitting these 
orders on a Teletype machine. 

The order writer’s service to the 
customer is the accurate transmittal 
of information between departments. 
misspelled name .could result in 
an unhappy customer when the new 


directory is issued. 


Training Program 


One cannot just walk in and _ sit 
down to the job to which she thinks 
suited. Employment 


she is best 


aptitude tests are given and job quali- 
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fications are studied. After that, one 
must spend time being trained for the 
job. 

The teller’s training time is the 
shortest. She must learn the correct 
way to greet the customer and the 
correct way to accept a payment and 
to make change. 

The order writer, too, has train 
ing. She must, above all, be an ac- 
curate typist. She must learn what 
information must be included on each 
type of order. In this business office 
she is also trained on the Teletype 
machine. 

The service representative has the 
longest training of all. An _ eight- 
week (or longer) training course is 
required. This course embraces class 
study, discussion, and “learning by 
doing” class sessions as well as on 
the job sessions. She must learn the 
posting of cash, the correct way to 
take an order, how to determine credit 
information, and acquire volumes of 
other information that must be at her 
She learn the es 
sentials of good customer service. All 


fingertips. must 
of this is what is called “initial train 
ing.” 

After a short time of actually ap 
plying all of this to the day-to-day 
job, she is again trained. The “‘con- 
tinuation” training teaches her how 
to take business orders and innumer- 
able other items connected with the 


The training 


complete contact job. 
room and the first training class in 
the local district are shown in one of 
to this, 


the illustrations. Previous 


training was received in another dis- 
trict. 

leach training class, 
is small in order to provide for better 
individual guidance. While each girl 


in all districts, 


is learning, she is being paid and get- 
ting regularly scheduled increases 
Safety 


The telephone company 1s safety- 


minded and all offices post this safety 


motto: ‘No job is so important and 
no service so urgent that we cannot 
take time to perform our work 
safely.” 


Educational Aids 

Many educational aids have been 
developed by the telephone company 
at the request of teachers and are 
provided free of chargé to all schools 
within the Bell System. One of the 
most important is the program for 
teaching proper telephone technique, 
This, as the name 
the 


the Teletrainer. 
implies, is designed to teach 
students the proper way of answering 
the telephone, taking messages and 
using business telephone manners. 
This program also has student text- 
books, a teacher’s manual, and a dem 
onstration unit of two telephones 
connected to a loud speaker for class 


room participation. 


Personal Benefits 


One of the outstanding results of 
my association with the local business 
office was to become aware of the 
importance of the individual, the top 
notch employee, as a public relations 
employee and as a user of the com- 
pany’s services. I also became more 
convinced than ever of the necessity 
for team work to coordinate the ef- 
forts of various departments. 

I now feel that I am in a better 
position to acquaint my students with 
the necessity for knowledge as well 
as for the development of their per- 
sonalities. I feel that I can help my 
students understand some of the 
problems of a utility, the need for 
proper training of employees, and the 
tvpe of employment that is available. 
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MORE 
EDUCATION 


Ellis W. Roberts 
Wilkes-Barre Business College 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


HIS question vexes the business 

student, challenges the business 
teacher and bewilders the administra- 
tor and guidance director. Each of 
these individuals in complete honesty 
and frankness are quite uncertain 
about the answer. 

The answer—if there is an answer 
—must come from the high school 
business teacher, for it is he that is 
in the best position to judge the po- 
tential office work performance of the 
student. 

But while the answer must come 
the high commercial 
teacher, he finds it embarrassingly 
For if the teacher 


from school 
difficult to reply. 
says, mo, the student does not need 
further training, then he assumes a 
that high 
school teacher is asked to take. 


responsibility no other 
The purpose of this article is to 
the teacher “off the 
hook”, so to speak. It is important 
the the 
teacher who believes that the teacher 


take business 


to state case for business 
of business subjects can truthfully 


recommend — additional post-high 
school training for his students with- 
out feeling that he is incriminating 
himself or being a traitor to his col- 
leagues. Actually, the teachers who 
think of high school business educa- 
tion as terminal should be on the de- 


fensive because the business teacher 
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who does this goes out on a limb and 
takes responsibility no other teacher 
on the faculty would think of taking. 
The French teacher will not vouch 
for his student’s French; the shop 
teacher will not risk his reputation as 
a teacher, except to certify his stu- 
dent as an apprentice ; the home eco- 
nomics teacher would hardly recom- 
mend her girls as finished chefs; the 
math teacher would certainly not 
make any sweeping claims for all of 
his students. What English teacher 
will even vouch that his students are 
prepared to handle business corre- 
spondence, including the writing of 


efficient business letters ¢ 
Few Become Secretaries 


One business teacher commenting 
on the rather short-sighted willing- 
ness of commercial teachers to assume 
this heavy responsibility says, “When 
are we going to stop kidding our- 
selves. We know that only about 
10 percent of our students are cap- 
able of doing a top-notch secretarial 
job. We keep our eyes glued on 
them and deceive ourselves into be- 
lieving that all our students can go 
out and take secretarial positions. 
Why don’t we face it, 80 percent of 
our graduates need more training. If 
these students were directed to post 
wouldn't 


high-school training, we 


have to be defending our graduates 
before irate businessmen.” 

Of all the 
turned out en masse, only a small per- 


centage qualify to fit into a mature, 


commercial graduates 


socially responsible 


Many of the larger 


sensitive and 
business world. 
majority could become qualified with 
additional training in a college termi- 
nal course, or a private business 
school, or a junior college. 
ally, this additional study would give 


four essentials without 


Specific- 
the student 
which American business cannot op- 
erate: 

(1) A better appreciation of hu- 
man relations 

(2) Greater maturity 

(3) More complete 
skills in shorthand, typing, office ap- 
pliances, bookkeeping and filing pro- 


mastery of 


cedures. 
(4) A knowledge of the impor- 
tances of salesmanship in business. 


‘leacher-training institutions should 
acknowledge that there must be an ex- 
tension of training time for the secre- 
tary. The delusion that a secretary 
can be adequately prepared in today’s 
American high school pressures the 
high school teacher and short-changes 
the American businessman. 

It is undoubtedly true that business 
teachers, yes, and even professors en- 


gaged in business-teacher education, 


have not thought through the implica- 
tions of verified research in the ap 
plied psychology of business and in 
dustry. Studies 
Alanson Edgerton, carried out to de- 


such as those of 
termine why people lose jobs, indi 
cate that only a small percentage fail 
because they lack specific skills. Fail- 
ure is due most often to failures in 
character traits and immaturity. Spe- 
cifically, Idgerton’s study 
that only 2.2 percent of one specific 
group lost their jobs because of a 
failure in shorthand; only 1.6. per- 
cent because of deficiencies in typing. 


showed 


In the same groups, as many as 14 
percent lost jobs because of personal- 


ity factors. Some training beyond 
high school, if because of the time 
factor alone, will help to overcome the 
immaturity of some high school grad- 


uates. 
Post High School for Business Students? 


Despite such revelations coming 
from objective research, teachers of 
business education, and, more unfor- 
tunately, the professors of business 
education continue to delude them- 
selves into believing that a few years 
of shorthand and typing constitutes a 
sound and complete vocational train- 
ing for the office worker. 

In conclusion, what is the answer 
to our initial question: Does a busi- 
ness high school graduate need post 
The 
answer would appear to be, yes. In 
the light of applied business research, 
the needs of a new socially concerned 


high school business training? 


industry, and the present mass en- 
rollment of the high 
school, this affirmative answer should 
be pondered. The teacher-training in- 
stitutions, the guidance counselor, 
the secondary school administrator, 
and the commercial teacher will cer- 
tainly want to analyze it further. 


American 
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MAKE 

THEIR OWN 
HANDBOOKS 


Jane White 
Delano Joint Union High School 
Delano, California 


have students make 
their own 
books’ For a third year the students 


in my last-quarter typewriting classes 


not 


secretarial hand- 


prepared their own individual hand- 
books of secretarial procedures. In 
questioning what students do with the 
homework which is returned to them, 
the handbook idea materialized. The 
more conscientious students keep this 
Most of it, 
finds its way to the wastebasket. 


homework. however, 

To obtain material for the hand- 
book, early in the first quarter an 
announcement is made to students 
to keep homework, especially dif- 
erent types bf work—letters, en-. 
velopes, tabulations, business forms, 
manuscripts, ete. Actually, the real 
work is the compilation of the book 
and its organization for presentation. 
Ikach book is different; the student 


decides how the material is to be pre- 


sented. Students are given many 
booklets, visual aids, and mimeo- 


graphed materials and are encouraged 
to find materials on their own initia- 
tive which they use as they choose. 
Here is an illustration of a table of 


contents from one handbook : 
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“T enjoyed making the handbook. . . . it taught 
me how to organize . . . it will help me when 
[ start teaching. .. . I like it because it has so 
much important information in it.” 


a. 
b 


c. 


7Q 


h. 


Handbook Pages 


. The Typewriter 


“History of the Typewriter” 
“Tobs, Typewriters and You” 
Diagram of the Remington Rand 
Typewriter 
Diagram of the Royal Standard 
Typewriter 
Diagram of the IBM Electric 
Typewriter 
Diagram of the Underwood Type- 
writer 
Diagram of the Smith-Corona 
Portable Typewriter 
Variety in typewriter type 
“To Typing Students,” from 
George L. Hossfield 
. “To Keep Your Typewriter in 
Typing Trim” 
. Correct posture for perfect typ 
ing 
Four-step ribbon change 


. Shift keys and centering 

. Touch control 

. Line spacing 

. Other fundamentals 

“Typing and Don'ts” 

r. “Twenty-five Typing Short Cuts” 
. “Tips to Typists” 


etters and Manuscripts 


a. The typing of manuscripts 
. The titles of books, poems, pam- 


phlets, and others 
Numerals 
Footnotes 
sibliography 


. Correspondence Style Manual 


(Letter Placement, Parts of Let- 
ters, Punctuation styles, En- 
velopes, Model letters and forms) 
A 2-page letter 

Illustration of Attention and Sub- 
ject line, and Postscript 


portance of good letters 


1. A note about carbon 
k. How to judge good typing 


copies 


Envelopes (illustrations) 

a. Double-spaced blocked 

b. Indented 

c. Please Forward 

d. Attention Line 

e. Indented four-line address 
f. Air Mail, Please have this 


once 


deliv- 
ered at 

g. Special delivery 

h. Hold for arrival 

i. In care ot 

j. Letter folded and placed correctly 
in No.’s 10 and 634 envelope 

k. Monarch or executive size 

1. Window envelope 


’. Graphs and Statistics 


a. Working with statistics and 
graphs 
b. Statistical terms 


c. A chart 

d. Circle graph 

e. Bar graph 

f. Picture graph 

g. Two page graph 

Art Typing 

a. A picture made with the % 
b. A picture made with the $ 
c. Arranging poetry artfully 
d. A border 


e. Typing display letters 


. Office Organization 


a. Office organization 
b. An example of office organization 
c. Organization planned for efficiency 


Telegrams 


a. Eight profitable ways to use tele- 
grams in business 
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b. Explanation of most important 
types of telegrams 

c. How to count and charge for tele- 
grams 

d. Example of a correctly prepared 
telegram 

e. Greeting telegrams 

f. Telegraphic money order 


Legal Documents 


a. Affidavit 

b. Release of mortgage 

c. Court Summons 

d. Rules for typing legal documents 
Punctuation 

a. Practical punctuation 

b. Transcription guide 

c. The ‘fundamentals of 

vision 

d. Abbreviations 

e. Proofreader’s marks 

f. How to spell it 


word di- 


Equipment and Supplies 


a. Office equipment and supplies 

b. The secretary’s desk 

c. Dictating machines 

d. New pushbutton dictation 

e. Filing cabinets 

f. Accounting machines 

g. Adding machines 

h. Calculator 

i. Telephones 

j. Postage meter 

k. Stationary 

1. Copyholders 

m. Various 
equipment 


small miscellaneous 


I. Duplicating Processes 
a. Stencils 
b. Ozalid 
c. Stencil duplicators 
d. Azograph 
e. Ditto 
f. Correction tape 
g. Multilith 
h. Spirit Duplicator 
i. Examples of stencils I have typed 


XII. Careers 


a. Getting the right job 
. Toward security and a steady job 
. How to make a fortune on time 
. The private secretary and her job 
. Accounting as a career 
f. Retailing as a career 
g. Business management as a career 
h. The girl for the job 
Mise ellaneous 
a. Justifying margins 
. Postal rates and regulations 
How would you answer these 
questions 
d. Letter to a secretary 
e. Typing programs 
. Personally Yours 
a. The voice with the smile wins 
b. How to develop your judgment 
c. Memo to Miss Jones 


During the last quarter of the typ- 
ing class, time is given to lectures on 
office supplies and equipment, office 
layout, secretarial hints and proce- 
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dures, legal documents, manuscript 
typing, business interview- 
ing for a position, writing application 
letters, good grooming, etiquette in 
the office, and similar material. The 
notes which the student takes and 
later types are included in the hand- 
book along with illustrations of these 
different topics. Students are also en- 
couraged to read and to keep a bibli- 
ography of books and articles from 
periodicals on secretarial procedure. 
Illustration of materials are included 
in handbooks. 

Of what value is this project, you 
ask? There are many justifications. 
Mainly: it teaches students to organ- 
ize material ; it encourages students to 
hand in better homework; it moti 
vates; it gives a good resumé of the 
year’s work; it may be used on the job 
as a reference. At the end of the 
quarter students are asked to make 
statements, not signing their names, 


careers, 


concerning the value of this project. 
Few students consider it a waste of 
time. Some of the comments have 
been: 

“First of all, making notebooks, posters, 
etc., has always been a kind of hobby with 


me so, of course, I enjoyed making this 
one. Then, too, making this notebook helped 
me review for the final test. Last of all 
1 think it will be a great help to me later 
in getting a job.” 

“T have really enjoyed very much pre- 

paring my handbook, I feel sure that when 
I begin teaching, the handbook I prepared 
will be of great value to me. If I decide 
not to teach, I feel that my handbook will 
be a great help to me in getting a job.” 


“T enjoyed making the handbook very 
much. It taught me how to organize the 
different types of work which we have 
done this year. I feel that this hand- 
book will help me a great deal when | 
have finished school and start my career 
in teaching. I like this notebook because 
it has so much important information in 
it, which will help me in my work later.” 

“T think the handbook will help me in 
many ways. When I apply for a job, the 
employer might want to see some of my 
work. This will be good, as he can see 
my typing, and how I organized my ma- 
terial. I think it has made me _ think 
about typing more, too.” 

“I think the typing of the handbook 
gave me something to be very proud of. 
It helped me to learn things that I did not 
know such as assembling a notebook and 
how to make a title and contents page.” 

“While making my notebook, I had a 
chance to go over some of the things ] 
had forgotten.” 


By Merle W. Wood 


Abraham Lincoln High School -—~ 
Des Moines, lowa 


“TYPEWRITE” 
type write 
meant 


strike write 


The typewriter has speeded the writing of correspondence and 
made it neater and more easily read. The word typewriter 
means to write by striking — not pounding, just striking. 
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finishing course 


The employer 
socially acceptable individual.” 


I°S, there is a definite need today 
for a finishing course for men. 
What good is a student in the indus- 
trial world if he has all “A’s” and 
“B’s” in his college subject matter, but 
is uncouth in manners, vulgar in 
speech and actions, pitiful in choice 
of colors and style for his clothes, 
appalling in his ignorance of fine 
arts and of current world events. 
Social intelligence is not a con- 
comitant of a college education. It 
is not “just picked up” by studying 
business law or business English. It 
is a purposeful effort to integrate 
tangible knowledge and skills into the 
development of the social being. Dif- 
ficult is the task to marry the material 
man with the moral or social man. 
The irony of the situation is that 
the individual himself is usually not 
conscious of those faults and de- 
ficiencies that will affect his place 
and success in the business world. 
After all, the employer today is not 
hiring “brains.” He wants the in- 
telligence to be sure, but he also wants 
a socially acceptable individual. 
A finishing course has commonly 
been associated with personality de- 
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wants a 


velopment for women. However, 
great is the need for a finishing course 
for men. The students themselves 
are becoming conscious of the fact 
that they want to go to another col- 
lege after their business college work 
to get a “little polish,” as one man 
stated it. One student, on being asked 
what he meant by “polish” said, “You 
know I feel dumb in front of a 
group. I can’t seem to talk right. 
I don’t know anything about plays, 
music, politics. I can’t seem to keep 
the conversation going. I just don’t 
get the right clothes—maybe it takes 
more dollars than I have. I want to 
feel that I can step into any usual 
situation and be able to feel at home 
comfortable. I seem like a dumb 
bunny who has learned his account- 
ing well and that’s all. I guess I’m 
not making much sense. But I want 
polish. I want to be with people, fit 
in with people.” 

That’s his way of explaining 
“polish”. But, you may ask, is such 
a course suitable for the business col- 
lege? the business college 


strictly vocational? Isn’t the primary 


for men? 


Walter Nardelli 
Burdett College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


job of the business college to teach 
skills and to present factual knowl 
edge? The nature of the business 
college has not changed, but it is 
broadening its objective. The busi 
ness college must take the responsibil 
ity of developing the whole individ 
ual for the business world. The per 
son who is to take his place in a highly 
competitive world must be led to see 
the importance of good diction; he 
must acquire a facility with the Eng- 
lish language ; he must develop a con- 
versational knowledge of the fine arts 
and of current world events ; he must 
learn the rudiments of getting along 
with other people—and ever so many 
more “intangibles” that are needed 
business 


for success in today’s 


struggle. 


What is "'Polish''? 
Exactly what is this “polish”? Is 
it something that can be taught in a 
classroom atmosphere? Is it some 
thing intangible like honor and truth 
that is, the result of one’s adjust- 
ment to his environment over a peri 
od of many years? “Polish” can be 


acquired in a classroom on a college 
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level. It will take months of planning 
and revision of subject matter, and 
it will probably take years to find the 
right instructor or instructors. But it 
can be done. 

What is the subject matter of such 
a course on the college level? The 
subject matter cannot be found in 
textbooks. It must be developed from 
the needs of the group of students 
concerned, A good way to approach 
the problem is to watch the student 
body and see what each person lacks 
to make him a more effective indi- 
vidual in the corpetitive world. The 
matter can be discussed informally 
with members of the student body to 
find out what they think of such a 
course, What they would recommend 
ifor its contents. | Approval and co- 
operation of the faculty is tremen- 
dously important. 

Possible Objectives? 

Aren't the following some objec- 
tives worthy of consideration ? 

1. Practice in speaking before a 
group. 

2: Study of correct diction, proper 
enunciation, pronounciation, inflec- 
tion, phrasing, etc. 

3. Study and application of parlia- 
mentary procedure in preparation 
for use in labor-management rela- 
tions, club affairs, sport activities, ete. 

4. Practice in situations which will 
develop desirable social graces and 
taste in appropriate dress for the oc- 
casion with emphasis on color com- 
binations. 

5. Understanding of importance of 
ethics in business and personal life. 

6. Appreciation of the ideas and 
thoughts of eminent men and women 
throughout the history of man. 

7. Establishment of standards to 
understand and judge (a) literature, 
(b) music, (c) sculpture, (d) paint- 
ing. 

9. Evaluation of personal poten- 
ratialities as well as limitations, pre- 
paratory to entering the business 
world. 

The idea—A Finishing Course for 
are its 


Men—is tantalizing. Great 


possibilities. It is a personal chal- 
lenge to an instructor to attempt pres- 
sentation of such material in the class- 
room; what satisfaction if even small 
progress is achieved! 
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THE PROSPECTS FOR 
THE PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 163) 


The private business school, as 
such, has little opportunity for de- 
veloping complete programs in mer- 
chandising and marketing. The colle- 
giate school of business can do this 
job much better. However, there is 
a place in larger communities for 
short courses in sales techniques. The 
in-service training program on_ the 
adult level of the community sup- 
ported by the George Barden Act does 
not in any way seriously interfere 
with the opportunity for this type of 
training. Several schools are achiev- 
ing adequate income by giving specific 
training in salesmanship that meets 
the apparent need of younger sales 
learners. There are several collegiate 
private schools of business that still 
do an adequate business in training 
the 
tunity for growth is definitely lim- 


accountants. However, oppor- 
ited in terms of the increasingly fine 
service being offered by the collegiate 
While the collegiate tvpe 
school and the semi-finishing type of 


schools. 


gentle-woman secretarial school will 
probably continue to serve for a long 
time, their tendency now is to re-or- 
ganize them into non-profit making 
types of institutions. 

The key job of the private business 
school is to do what the public school 


cannot do: (1) to give training in spe- 


cific office skills during a period of 


transition when the public school can- 


not make the adaptation; (2) to give 


THE ANSWER'S IN 


supplementary training where the in- 
dividual has not succeeded because of 
the production procedures 
necessarily used in the public schools ; 
or (3) where, while the individual 
was in public school, he failed to have 
The answer to 


mass 


adequate motivation. 
the future of the private business 
school is that it must adapt itself con- 
stantly, readapt itself and then adapt 
itself all over. 

The day when a leisurely program 
of general cultural training supple- 
mented by a thorough but extended 
semi-professional job 
However, 


program of 
training is on the wane. 
the opportunity offered to the school 
which is able to render a_ specific 
service to the person who needs. it is 
still great. This goal in fact always 
has been the function of the private 
business school. 

If there were no private business 
create 


schools, we would have to 


them. Public schools will not be able 
to make the rapid changes that are 
needed to shifts 
that are facing business in the next 


meet the constant 


However, only as the pri- 
a_ better 


ten years. 
vate business school does 
job of teaching (that means pays 
more to get better teachers), and gets 
closer to the job needs than it has, 
will it be able to earn the kind of 
profit that it not only would like to 
have, but that it deserves to have as 
a member of the American economic 


system. 


the back of 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 


THe JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Many of our readers have heard this question. 


What kind of preparation is best for tabulating personnel? 


Albert J. Kerman, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has something interesting 


to say on this subject on the last page of this magazine. 
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HE club 
members at Poughkeepsie High 
School agreed that since their teacher 
always returned from professional 


distributive education 


conferences with “ideas and projects” 
such a conference would also be of 
help to them. 
included another distributive educa- 


Their conference idea 


tion class. 

Kingston High School, the closest 
neighboring school offering distrib- 
utive education, has a very active co- 
ordinator and thus a very successful 
program. In previous years the two 
groups had met in conference type 
classroom meetings but something 
seemed lacking in the meetings. At 
the beginning of the term the class 
decided to make the next meeting a 
real conference experience for all 


concerned. 


“A good six-month buying plan is the 
backbone of a successful buyer’s pro- 
gram... . club of future buyers make 
their own two-month buying plan for 
their consumers.” 


“future 
plan distributive 
education conference 


Group at Conference Dinner 


A committee from our distributive 
education club was organized and a 
preliminary program was developed. 
The committee wanted a conference- 
type luncheon together with tours of 
Poughkeepsie High School and the 
Main Street shopping area. They 
planned the conference itself to be 
held in the “DE” sales laboratory and 
classroom just prior to the luncheon. 

Costs were estimated at $150 for 
the luncheon alone; we knew we had 
to raise money at once. It was Sep- 
tember when the first draft of the 
program was prepared, and the con- 
ference date was in November; we 
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had money but it was earmarked for 
another project. Since the primary 
money-raising event is the Fashion 
Show, held in May, we were forced to 
do some heavy thinking .. . and then 
some heavy work. 

In our search for ideas we found 
that the magazine subscription drive 
in our school was decreasing in vol- 
The “DE” students 
contracted to manage the campaign, 
sharing the profits with the general 


ume each year. 


organization. 
The magazine drive lasted two 
weeks and every selling device was 


used—door-to-door, teacher-to-teach- 


Joseph Hecht 
Poughkeepsie High Schoo! 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


er, and relative-to-relative. Six hun- 
dred dollars profit was made, three 
hundred of which was kept by our 
club; thus the planned program could 
go on. Invitations were sent out to 
all guests who were to participate in 
the conference. The final schedule 
Was prepared: 
8515-10: 

9:15 to 10:15 


Tour of the high school 
Visits to classroom attend- 
ed by DE students 

DE class conference and 
discussion 

Tour of the business sec- 
tion of the city 
Luncheon meeting 
guest speaker 
program Was as 


10:15 to 12:00 


12:00 to 1:00 


1:00 to 2:45 with 


The day's fol- 


lows: 


_ 
XY 
| | 


8:15-9:15—Tour of the 
High School 

This tour took the groups to dif- 
ferent areas of interest in the build- 
ing. The group had an opportunity 
to see the DE department’s school 
store in action and to meet the Pough- 
keepsie High School students. From 
the beginning it was evident the ex- 
cessively competitive spirit existing 
between the schools because of foot- 
ball rivalry was not going to affect 
this meeting. In fact, we hoped this 
friendly businesslike conference 
would ease some of the tension. 


9:15 - 10:15 — Visitation to 
Classes with DE. Students 

The Kingston group spent the next 
hour sitting in with our groups in 
their regular classrooms providing an 
opportunity for observation of some- 
what different teaching methods. 


10:15-12 :00 — Discussion and 
Conference 

One of the most important reasons 
for this meeting was to provide a 
place and time to exchange ideas. 
Two hours were spent in conference 
in the “DE” classroom. Our class 
was all prepared for the visit. The 
full size display windows in the rear 
of the classroom were well-lighted 
and contained merchandise displays 
from one of the leading shops in 
The wall case and the two 
show cases were also dressed for the 


town. 


occasion. 

During the conference period, dis- 
cussion centered around work ex- 
perience problems, classroom projects 
and extra curricular activities in the 
community. As the discussion went 
on, the secretaries of both groups 
were busy taking notes for later class 
review, and for a newspaper release. 
(Good publicity is a very important 
part of the distributive education pro- 
gram. ) 

The president of the Board of Edu- 
cation at our invitation attended the 
conference meeting with apparent in- 
terest and delight. 


12:00-2:45—Tour of Stores 

and Lunch 
After the meeting the 

keepsie students took the visitors to 


Pough- 
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Main Street and introduced them to 
their employers. At one o'clock that 
afternoon everyone reported to one 
of the leading restaurants in Pough- 
keepsie where lunch was served to 
100 “DE” students and their guests 
—the local superintendent of schools 
and his assistant, the high school prin- 
cipal and the board of education 
president. 

The guest speaker was the adver- 
tising and sales promotion director of 
the city’s leading furniture store as 
well as a retailing graduate. He gave 
a most effective speech. This was es- 
pecially true because it came from a 
successful former retail student. 

The local “Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride” of radio station WEOK, at- 
tended the luncheon and compli- 
mented the “DE” club on their plan- 
ning and their mature behavior. 
(They were also given 15 minutes to 
talk about “DE” on her program. ) 

In evaluation the next day, the 
Poughkeepsie group studied the pre- 
vious day’s activities and decided the 
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GIRL'S HEAD 


By Helen Schaff 
Central Catholic High School 
Great Falls, Montana 


This semi-silhouette type of design 
required the use of but two keys— 
the asterisk and the small sm." In 
order to get the dark areas, the typist 


struck the small "m' thousands of 
times, all overlapping. It was also 
necessary to control both the hori- 
zontal and vertical movement of the 
carriage to effect the correct over- 
lapping. 

This is one of the entries sub- 
mitted in the Annual Typewriter Art 
Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. 
Other designs submitted in the con- 
test will be printed in later issues of 


this magazine. 


artyping 


following things were achieved: 

1. Better community relations. 

2. Opportunity to show the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education the 
seriousness of purpose of the local 
retailing students. 

3. Effective exchange of ideas by 
both groups. 

4. Better appreciation of the im- 
portance of distributive education. 

5. Realization of the similarity of 
business problems in many geo- 
graphic areas. 

As a teacher I would add that it 
also gave the students a chance to 
socialize. 

The money was made and spent 
wisely, the day was enjoyed and the 
ideas left by the Kingston class were 
put on the calendar to be used at a 
later date. We hope this class was 
as successful in giving ideas to King- 
ston as we were in getting them. 

I was sold on professional con- 
ferences for teachers many years ago 
and am now as sold on conferences 
for students as well. 
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CURRENT THOUGHT 


ON THE TEACHING OF 


»>BOOKKEEPING 


I David Satlow, 


Thomas Jefferson High School, 


Brooklyn, New York 


Check This Article For A 
Quick Review Of What Is 
Being Said About Bookkeeping 


URING each of the past three 

years, the materials dealing with 
the teaching of bookkeeping that had 
appeared in seven nationally circu- 
lated bus*ness-education magazines in 
the course of the preceding school 
year were treated in one summary 
article. The present article applies 
the same pattern to all that was writ- 
ten about bookkeeping in the follow- 
ing magazines during the year end- 
ing June 1956: American Business 
Education, Balance Sheet, Business 
Education Forum, Business Educa- 
tion World, Business Teacher, Jour- 
nal of Business Education, and Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly.* 

As was indicated in the previous 
three annual summary articles, the 
writer’s purpose is not that of replac- 
ing all of the literature, but rather that 
of reorienting the reader to what was 


* Numbers in parentheses throughout the article 
refer to the items listed by number at the end of 
this article. 
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said, calling attention to what may 
have been overlooked, and indirectly 
setting the reader thinking as to what 
contribution he might make to the 
literature of bookkeeping education. 


Monthly Columns 


Journal of » Business Education 
featured a monthly column, “The Ac- 
counting Teacher’s Page,” under the 
editorship of Myer (51). The teach- 
ing method to be employed in the ele- 
mentary course was treated in Octo- 
ber. The super-gestalt approach in 
cycle accounting and in cost account- 
ing was appraised in February. Prob- 
lems of course content and grading of 
students were considered in April. 
College teacher shortage was dis- 
cussed in November. 

The remaining columns dealt with 
content : Clean Surplus (Dec.), Capi- 
tal Surplus (Jan.), Charges and 
Credits to Retained Earnings ( Mar.) 
and Bonds (May). 


Business Teacher featured a series 
of Bookkeeping Awards Tests by 
Freeman (17). 


Special Numbers 


A special number of Business Ed- 
ucation Forum was devoted to sug- 
gestions ‘for improving instruction in 
bookkeeping and accounting. The 
issue was edited by Selden (67), and 
included contributions from Bender 
(8), Forkner (16), Frerichs (19), 
Garrison (21), Kahn (35), Mussel- 
man (50), and Swanson (75). 


Bibliographies 
One bibliography (64) appeared, 
listing seventy-one articles that were 
published during the year 1954-55 
and which were dealt with in the an- 
nual summary by the present writer. 


Automation 


Questions arising out of automa- 
tion in business offices were gone into 
by seven writers. Widdoes (88), 
Thorne (78), and Morrison (47) dis- 
cussed the significance of automation 
and the need for alerting the teachers 
to its implications. Smith (73) de- 
scribed the types of electronic com- 
puters, job qualifications, effects on 
employees, and the responsibility of 
the schools. 

A most extensive treatment was ac- 
corded by Hale (24), whose thorough 
explanation of electronic equipment 
was followed by a penetrating analy- 
sis of trends in office occupations. In- 
sofar as bookkeeping is concerned, 
Hale’s conclusion was that bookkeep- 
ers as office workers will hardly be 
affected by automation. 


This point of view was supported 
by Kahn (34) and Tonne (79). The 
felt’ that 
could not afford electronic equipment 
while 


former small businesses 


large business organizations 
that could afford the expensive equip- 
ment would still be in need of people 
who understand the relationship be- 
tween debit and credit in order to op- 
erate the equipment intelligently. The 
latter was of the opinion that those 
who seck to discard bookkeeping in 
the name of automation had better ask 
themselves what would take its place. 
According to Tonne, automation 
should not mean dropping the sub- 
ject, but rather changing its content 
to meet current needs. 


Course Content 


Boynton (11) offers answers to 
the critical generalists who say that 
we are falling behind the times in our 
instruction and to the bookkeepers 
and accountants who point out pro- 
cedures that are familiar to them, but 
which are missing in the course or 
text. 

Forkner (16) urges that instruc- 
tion include the primary sources of 
entries; he reminds his readers that 
understandings are more significant 
than mere mechanics of entry work. 
(18) 
trend toward teaching second-year 
He feels that its elimi- 
nation has meant a grave injustice 


Freeman seeks to start a 


bookkeeping. 


to hundreds of thousands of pupils 
who could profit from a functional 
second-year course. He points out 
changes that should be made in both 
content and teaching methodology in 
the 
course to its proper status. 
Nicks (54) finds that 
keeping activities of non-bookkeepers 
are easy to learn and can be carried 
out without a knowledge of the prin- 


order to restore second-year 


the book- 


ciples and theory of bookkeeping. He 
apparently differs with Young (91), 
whose research leads him to the con- 
clusion that the bookkeeping or ac- 
counting needs of secretarial students 
in four-year institutions can best be 
met by the traditional principles 
course. 

Kalbaugh (37) gives an account of 
terminal post-high school courses as 
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provided by the present-day technical 
institutes. Veigel (85) describes the 
“minit bookkeeping” system for pro- 
fessional men, with the suggestion 
that the system can be adapted to 
small businesses. 

Null (55) evaluates the program 
structure, objectives, subject matter, 
and instruction in accounting at the 
college level in the state of Okla- 
homa. Beckett (7) evaluates the con- 
tent of the usual college course in ac- 
counting in terms of the needs of lay- 


men. 


Instructional Materials 

Hill (27) reports that textbooks 
treat only 50 percent of the principles 
and on-the-job activities mentioned by 
bookkeepers. Two specific areas 
notably neglected are tax records and 
banking services. She also recom- 
mends that teachers should empha- 
size more of the records for small 


businesses, particularly the combined 


cash journal, and suggests us- 
able amount of instruction on the 


cash register, adding machine, and 
calculating machine. 

Sister M. St. Agnes (70) likewise 
finds that a number of bookkeeping 
activities are not taught at high 
school; she notes the dearth of me- 
chanical equipment to supplement the 
work in the class room. She feels 
that instruction should be made more 
practical—and can be made so by in- 
tegrating machines with the book- 
keeping work, by availing ourselves 
of the many valuable materials that 
are obtainable from business offices, 
and by revising materials frequently 
to keep pace with the continuous 
changes in the business world. 

Bower (10) suggests that the inte- 
gration of cash registers, adding ma- 
chines, and bookkeeping machines in- 
to existing units will help bridge the 
gap between the business office and 
the class room. 

Wagoner (86) reports on an at- 
tempt to re-write the first-year course 
and its component lessons in terms of 
the findings of recent research and the 
recommendations of the writers of 
periodical literature. 

Mossin (48), Nanassy and Maier 
(52), and Painter (59) describe pay- 
roll instructional materials. Mossin 


describes in full a workable project. 
Nanassy and Maier give specific 
pointers as to classroom methodology 
and specimen content for a unit on 
the payre'l. Painter shows how 
seven secretarial pupils were rotated 
on a payroll project on an out-of- 
school basis. Apparently, the book- 
keeping problems were not treated ; 
neither were the various quarterly 
governmental reports prepared. 

Garrison (21) discusses instruc- 
tion on an income tax unit. He 
describes his problem approach and 
offers several illustrative case prob- 
lems to provide two weeks of instruc- 
tion on an elementary level. 


Small Businesses 


In addition to Hill’s work reported 
above, studies of small-business rec- 
ord-keeping practices are reported by 
Geiler (22), Green (23), Irons (31), 
Rowe (63), and Stoner (74). The 
consensus of the five researchers ap 
pears to be that present bookkeeping 
mstruction does not meet the needs 
of small businesses. In the main, 
they recommend greater emphasis on : 
(a) sole proprietorship, (b) single- 
entry bookkeeping, (¢) bank services 
and the keeping of a check account, 
(d) personal and business income 
tax, (e) the combination journal, and 
(f) the commercially prepared rec- 


ord systems. 


Marsolek (45) claims that since 
77.5 percent of Minnesota high 
schools have enrollments of fewer 


than 300 pupils each, there is need 
for concentration on record- 


keeping in the smaller rural schools. 


Guidance 

Tonne (80) believes that by 1960 
one can expect modest increases in 
the proportions of bookkeeping and 
stenographic workers and consider- 
able increases in the proportions of 
general clerical and office machines 
workers. 

The  twenty-minute “Ac- 
counting—The Language of Busi- 
ness,” issued by the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants, is reviewed by 
column 


film, 


Lanza in his audio-visual 
(2). One likewise finds reviews of 
printed materials of a guidance na- 
ture in the form of two pamphlets : 
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“Should Your Child be an Account- 
ant?” (13) and “Employment Op- 
portunities for Women in Profes- 
sional Accounting” (83). The first 
was issued by the New York Life In- 
surance Company, the second by the 
Government Printing Office. 

Milkes (46) offers the phrasing of 
a brochure used by him for recruit- 
ing pupils for bookkeeping. Of no 
small significance is Lockwood's (43) 
recommendation that “top-level secre- 
tarial students should be encouraged 
to take bookkeeping.” 

Seymour (68) reports that intelli- 
gence quotient and chronological age 
appear more predictive of bookkeep- 
ing success than are mental age and 
arithmetic ability. He reports almost 
no correlation between 
and bookkeeping achievement, and 
very slight correlation between arith- 
metic ability and bookkeeping. Dif- 
fering somewhat is Vander Haak 
(84), who reports some measure of 


mental age 


correlation for bookkeeping with 
English grades, general scholastic 


standing, mathematics grades, and 
basic skills in arithmetic test, but finds 
a very low correlation with the Min- 
nesota Clerical Tests and the Primary 
Business Interest Test. 


General Teaching Pointers 


Kahn (36) gives a terse statement 
which can well serve as an orientation 
to a beginning teacher. Items treated 
cover objectives, basic teaching meth- 
od, and testing. Bender (8) stresses 
pupil participation, the teaching of 
the why and the how, the development 
of understanding, the teaching of the 
whole, and recourse to the how-to- 
do procedure. 

Herring (26) reports briefly on the 
questions discussed the solu- 
tions arrived at—at the fifth annual 
Problem Clinic of the N.B.T.A. Dale 
(14) outlines the general principles 
underlying group dynamics, indicates 
apply 


and 


six specific techniques that 
these principles, and puts these tech- 
niques to work in accounting as well 
as the other business subjects. Sykes 
(76) suggests how community re- 
sources can be used in the bookkeep- 
ing class. 

Yale (90) describes what he terms 
the “transaction approach” as_ the 
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basis for all entry work. Myer (51— 
Feb., p. 221) condemns collegiate in- 
struction by asserting that “most of 
the teaching of accounting has been 
made too ponderous.” His personal 
reaction seems to be that ‘“‘such pro- 
liferating is no longer necessary.” 

Satlow (66) points out the many 
ways in which valuable time is fre- 
quently lost in the bookkeeping class 
and suggests (65) specifically how 
the teacher can effect a saving of 
classroom time that can be applied 
more profitably toward dynamic 
teaching. 

Garrison (20) describes the use of 
“number warmups” in the bookkeep 


ing class. Sister Mary Gwendolyn 


See Number References to 
Magazines on Next Page 


(71) directs attention to the possibil- 
ities offered by flash cards in the in- 
structional program. Pallaroni (60) 
makes instruction realistic by dealing 
with pupils’ personal problems, re 
sorting to letter writing to illustrate 
transactions, and using the telephone 
to call the bank (in connection with 
the discounting a note) or the express 
company (in connection with the 
shipping of merchandise). 

O’Toole (58) injects variety into 
the bookkeeping work by bringing the 


supermarkets into the classroom. 


Instructional Aids 


(4) 


overhead projector can be used ef 


Asperger describes how an 
fectively in the class room. 

Jasinski (33) gives a scientific yet 
the 


chology of color, indicates or 


popular presentation of psv- 
for white and for yellow backgrounds, 
and shows how these can be utilized 
when introducing a new entry on the 
chalkboard. Henrie (25) shows how 
he rules blackboards neatly and ef- 
ficiently without the aid of a ruler. 
Hutson (30) 


ruling lines semi-permanently on wet 


shares his method of 


blackboards. 

Sheltraw (69) puts adhesive tape 
to work in the setting up of black- 
board forms. Work (89) correlates 
tvpewriting and bookkeeping in the 
preparation of financial statements. 


Ohland (56) makes the bulletin 
boards significant by having a cen- 
tral theme for each display and by 
converting the activity into a student 
project rather than a teacher burden. 
Lanza (40) entire 
column to the field trip, with particu 
lar application to a visit to the Fed 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
Ulrich (82) 
gram of 
Achievement organization, describing 


devotes an 


commends the pro- 


activities of the Junior 
how pupils can obtain valuable busi- 
ness experience through this medium. 

Three novel quizzes as review de- 
vices or as ways of combining work 
and play are reported. Marietta and 
Darland (44) and 
pre - Christmas materials ; 
(42) offers an April Fool Test. 


Jarcus (6) offer 


Lebeda 


Teaching Specific Lessons 


Oliverio (57) shows how the cor- 
ner store can be used as a spring- 
board for 
ing of records and for the evolving 
Binger 


instruction in the keep- 


of bookkeeping principles. 
(9) 


pupils visualize the total picture, and 


presents a chart which helps 
which is progressively developed as 
the term’s work unfolds. 

Triplett (81) 
lecture on why books are kept. Neves 
(38) describes the use of the balance 


outlines an hour’s 


(a) an introduction to ac- 
counting, (b) a T the 
center of the debit and credit formula 


sheet as: 
account, 


in introducing the general ledger, and 
(d) an aid to journalizing 

Frerichs (19) gives a step-by-step 
presentation of the the 
account. Cain (12) 


ruling of 
various types of 
portrays briefly the dramatization ot 
the conduct of a checking account. 
Latzer (41) shows how pupil loose- 
leaf note books can be of aid in the 
teaching of controlling accounts. 

Swanson (75) lists knowledges, 
skills, and levels of expectancy in the 
preparation of financial statements 
and proceeds to indicate four steps in 
the teaching of these statements. Ba- 
lassi (5), Musselman (49), and Nash 
(53) offer simple teaching tricks in 
connection with the cost of goods 
sold and other adjusting and closing 
entries. 

Musselman (50) discusses the psy- 
chological foundations for instruction 
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in adjustments and illustrates his 
methodology by dealing with insur- 
ance. Kahn (35) stresses the use of 
visual devices in the teaching of de- 
ferrals and applies his method to the 
teaching of office supplies and in- 
surance. 

Walker and Beltz (87) utilize the 
principles of division of labor in con- 
nection with work on the practice set. 
Jack (32) has pupils audit each 
other’s practice sets. As an interpre- 
tive supplementary device, Zimmer- 
man (92) distributes a special form 
for filling in the current position of 
the firm whose records were prepared 
by pupils at home in connection with 
their practice set. . 

Aichelle (1) suggests a triple score 
for practice sets, embracing accuracy, 
appearance, and speed. He describes 
in detail how this system is func- 
tioning. 


Evaluation 


Kahn (36) suggests a diagnostic 
approach to testing. Dalfino (15) 
discusses the first test in bookkeep- 
ing. A new edition of South-Western 
Publishing Company’s examination 
(72) in first-year bookkeeping is of- 
fered to the profession. Huffman (28 
and 29) presents two semester tests, 
one for the first semester, and other 
for the second semester. 

Koeppen. (39) finds that repetitive 
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achievement in high school bookkeep- 
ing. An interesting series of Book- 
keeping Awards is announced by 
Gregg (17). Four tests, devised by 
Freeman, each designed to evaluate 
a distinct level of bookkeeping com- 
petency, are included. 

Price (61) reports on a weekly 
evaluation sheet for pupil use as a 
basis for further work or for re- 
medial instruction, and as a guide in 
syllabus appraisal. Pritchard (62) 
describes a visible file devised by him 
for keeping a running account of each 
pupil’s progress. 


Teacher-Training 


The entire December 1955 number 
of National Business Education 
Ouarterly was devoted to the busi- 
ness teacher education curriculum. 
Various phases of the problem deal 
with teacher - education curriculum 
construction, business-teacher  cur- 
riculum construction, professional 
content, general education content, 
and business content. Tate (77) dis- 
cusses the skill content of the busi- 
ness education curriculum; Arm- 
brister (3) treats the preparation of 
teachers of bookkeeping and account- 
ing. 

Tate (77) seems to be of the opin- 
ion that “two or three semesters of 
accounting, equivalent to eight or nine 
semester hours of credit, provides 
sufficient background to teach the 


bookkeeping ordinarily taught in high 
schools.” 


What Was Not Treated 


Objectives were treated only 
sketchily in two of the articles. The 
matter of bookkeeping approach, 
which has always evoked much dis- 
cussion, was not treated at all. Only 
casual reference was made to analysis, 
interpretation, and reasoning. In 
similar fashion, one looks in vain 
for articles on the arithmetic of book- 
keeping, language of bookkeeping, 
lesson planning, drill, homework, 
learning difficulties, work habits, in- 
dividuation, remediation, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, the physical plant, 
and classroom equipment. 

The foregoing assertion is made 
as a statement of fact, not by way of 
criticism. The alert reader will ex- 
press a measure of thanks in re- 
trospect for some of these omissions, 
since adequate treatment had been 
accorded to them in the past. On the 
other hand, the reader with ideas to 
share will readily agree that some of 
the omissions are worthy of con- 
sideration—and will sit down to ex- 
press his ideas. 

Apparently, the writers are treat- 
ing—or, at least, the editors are ac- 
cepting—more and more articles on 
how to improve pupil learning rather 
than broad generalized discussions on 
why bookkeeping should be taught. 
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plicated stroking andcarriage drills. 
That's why there’s more time to 
concentrate on over-all typing tech- 
niques—to make classes more re- 
warding for teachers and students. 


ERVICE. Because the 
IBM is the world’s simplest electric 
—in design and operation—it will 
give a more reliable performance. 
And the dependable service you 
want from your IBM Electric is as- 
sured by the IBM Customer Engi- 
neers who are known for their top 
speed and efficiency. 
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AVINGS. YourlocallBM 
representative can show you—in 
actual dollars and cents —the sur- 
prisingly low per-student cost of 
IBM Electrics for your school. These 
figures, based on the experience of jobs, so why not train them now on 
schools all over the country, will the ‘‘teaching typewriter’’—the 
prove that your most practical move i IBM! You're sure to go electric... 


TATURE. The IBM is 
the first, finest and favorite electric 
by far throughout the business 
world. Your students will be most 
likely to use the IBM in their future 


is to go IBM — now! make sure you go IBM! 
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EACHERS of business manage- 

ment, on the secondary — school 
level, have, within their grasp, an op- 
portunity to develop a business man- 
agement course that students will re- 
gard as being one of the most worth- 
while courses in the high school cur- 
riculum. 

While they are still in school, stu- 
dents have problems of a business na- 
ture. Students wonder about how to 
apply for a social security account 
number, about the best way to use 
the money earned on a part-time job, 
and about many other aspects of per- 
sonal business life. 

As students near graduation, they 
begin to think of planning for the fu- 
ture. To be sure, those students who 
continue their 
pone, for a time, assuming many of 


education will post- 
the obligations of a productive mem- 
ber of society. The majority of stu- 
dents, however, step directly from the 
role of high school student to the 
role of an adult member of society. 
The business management course 
is an ideal place for meeting the needs 
of the students in terms of helping 
them to understand those aspects of 
business which, as intelligent citizens, 
they must understand. For years, 
business management has been taught 


A business management 
course meets the needs 
of the students as it 
helps them to under- 
stand those aspects of 
business which, as in- 
telligent citizens, they 
must understand. — 


PROBLEMS 


BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


from the “big business” point of view, 
being based on the content of manage- 
ment courses in collegiate schools of 
business. Little has been done to de- 
velop a management course which 
will meet the needs of high school 
students; a course which is under- 
standable to these students. High 
school students are not interested in 
the problems of organization and op- 
eration of the XYZ Corporation. Un- 
less the school is located in a large 
urban area, the students cannot form- 
ulate a clear picture of what a large 
corporation looks like, let alone the 
way in which it functions. 


Teach from the Personal Viewpoint 


At the Norwood-Norfolk Central 
School, a plan has been developed for 
teaching business management from 
the standpoint of the personal prob- 
lems of the individual—those personal 
business problems which the indi- 
vidual has if he works for someone 
else, and those which the individual 
has if he works for himself. 

The course is called Problems in 
Business Management, and it is in- 
tended for juniors and seniors, on the 
secondary school level. The prob- 
lems considered are problems impor- 
tant to all high school students. For 


Virginia D. Droms 
Norwood-Norfolk Central School 
Norwood, New York 


this reason, the course enrollment is 
not, and should not, be restricted to 
business education majors. 

Naturally, the basis for the devel- 
opment of any basic business course 
is to be found in the course objec- 
tives; these, in turn, reflect the philos- 
ophy and objectives of the particular 
school in which the course is offered. 
These objectives might not apply, just 
as they are, to any other school ; they 
could, however, easily be adapted to 
any local school situation. The ob- 
jectives for Problems in Business 
Management are seven in number: 

1. To develop further the students’ 
understanding of the individual’s rela- 
tionship to business. 

2. To provide education which will 
enable the student to participate in- 
telligently in the life of the com- 
munity. 

3. To prepare students so that they 
will have a background of those busi- 
ness and economic understandings 
which will enable them to make in- 
telligent use of the goods and services 
of business. 

4. To assist students in 
velopment of character by inculcating 
in them the necessity for those high 
ethical, moral, and spiritual stand- 
ards which are essential in personal 
and business life. 


the de- 
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5. To develop an appreciation of 
and respect for the American busi- 
ness system. 

6. To educate students to become 
worthy and productive members of 
society. 

7. To prepare students to manage 
their personal and business affairs in- 
telligently. 

Just as the course objectives reflect 
the local situation, so the problems 
also reflect the needs of a particular 
group of students in a particular sit- 
uation. 


Course Content 

In Problems in Business Manage- 
ment, there are three units: (1) Prob- 
lems Relating to Basic Business and 
Economic Concepts, (2) Problems 
Involving the Individual and Busi- 
ness, and (3) Problems Involved in 
Establishing and Operating a Small 
Business. 

The first unit, Problems Relating 
to Basic Business and Economic Con- 
cepts, includes the study of such prob- 
lems as: What is Business, What is 
Money, How is Income Distributed, 
What Constitutes Price, What is the 
Affect of Distribution on the Con- 
sumer, and How does Business Aid 
the Consumer. 

In the second unit, Problems In- 
volving the Individual and Pusiness, 
the student turns his attention to the 
personal business problems of the in- 
dividual through a study of: How 
to Choose A Career, What are the Re- 
lations of the Individual with Labor 
and Management, How does one Plan 
for Personal and Business Security, 
How is an Insurance Program 
Planned for the Individual and the 
Family, How is an Investment Pro- 
gram Planned, What 
Aspects of Selling 
Goods, How are Pur- 
chases Arranged, How and Where 
Does One Obtain a Small Loan, 
Should One Buy or Rent a Home, 
Why Pay Taxes, and What are some 
of the Legal Aspects of. Everyday 
Living. 

The third unit is wholly concerned 
with the problems of establishing, 
owning and operating a small busi- 
ness. 

As an aid to those who are inter- 
ested in developing their own per- 


are the Legal 
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Installment 
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sonal business management course, 
sections of Units II and III are sub- 
mitted in detail. 


Unit IT 

The specific objectives of the unit 
on “Problems Involving the Individ- 
ual and Business” are: 

1. To develop those basic concepts 
which enable one to be an intelligent 
consumer. 

2. To further knowledge and un- 
derstanding, on the part of the stu- 
dent, in order that personal business 
affairs may be planned and managed 
with intelligence and dispatch. 

3. To help the student to make 
wiser use of the goods and services 
of business. 

4. To develop an understanding of 
and respect for the consumer aspects 
of business law. 

5. To increase the student’s knowl- 
edge of job opportunities and to 
guide the student in the choice of a 
career. 

6. To develop in students some of 
those business knowledges and skills 
which are a necessary part of daily 
life. 

In studying ‘““How and Where One 
May Obtain a Small Loan” the aim is 
to “develop an understanding of the 
sources of small loans to individuals 
and the various factors to be consid- 
ered in deciding upon any one type 
of loan,” through consideration of the 
following points: 

A. How Does One Obtain a Small 

Loan 
1. Importance of credit rating 
2. With security 
3. Without security 
B. Sources of Small Loans 
1. Through life insurance poli- 
cies 
a. requisites 
b. the application 
c. the cost 
d. advantages and disadvan- 
tages 
2. Through banks 
a. Savings banks 
(1) requisites 
(2) the application 
(3) the cost 
(4) advantages and disad- 
vantages 
b. Commercial banks 


(1) requisites 
(2) the application 
(3) the cost 
(4) advantages and disad- 
vantages 
c. Savings and loan associa- 
tions 
(1) requisites 
(2) the application 
(3) the cost 
(4) advantages and disad 
vantages 
3. Through credit unions 
a. What is a credit union? 
b. Who may borrow from a 
credit union ? 
c. Application 
d. Cost 


e. Advantages and disadvan- 


tages 
4. Through 
companies 
a. Requisites 
b. Application 
. Cost 
d. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages 
5. Through pawnbrokers 
a. What is a pawnbroker? 
b. Legal relationship be- 


personal finance 


tween borrower and 
pawnbroker 

c. Cost 

d. Advantages and disadvan- 
tages 


Unit 1/1 

“Problems of Owning and Operat- 
ing a Small Business,” has as objec- 
tives: 

1. To develop an understanding of 
the place of small business in the 
American business system. 

2. To develop an understanding of 
how small business operates. 

3. To contribute to the student's 
knowledge of the obligations and re 
sponsibilities involved in business 
ownership. 

4. To develop attitudes necessary 
to the small businessman’s success. 

5. To develop an appreciation of 
the reasons involved in the success 
and failure of small business. 

Factors such as the following are 
considered : 

A. General considerations 

1. Personal qualifications 
2. Small businesses from which 


to choose 


3. Reasons for small business 
failures 


4. Buying an established busi- 
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ness versus starting one’s 
own 


I}. Planning Budget 


1. Reserve capital necessary 

2. Basis of a store budget 

3. Standard items in a budget 

4. Expense percentages for re- 
tail businesses 

5. Distribution of capital 

6. Sources of capital 

7. Essential business controls 

Selection of Business Location 

1. Geographic location 

2. Business site 

3. Mapping the shopping area 

4. Other factors 

5. Signing the lease 

Layout and Decoration of the 

Interior 

1. Basic principles of layout 

2. How to design a layout 

3. Displaying merchandise 

4. Office layout 

5. Decoration of interior 

6. Lighting of interior 

7. Heating and ventilation 

8. Cleanliness 

Needed Equipment 

1. Selling, building and non- 
selling equipment 

2.: Office equipment 

3. Purchasing equipment 

Services to be Offered 

1. Selling services 

2. Convenience services 

3. Merchandise services 

4. Community services 

Records 

1. Records to be kept 

2. How to use financial state- 
ments 

Needed Employees 

1. Jobs to be done 

number 

kind of employees 


2. Determining and 

3. Selecting employees 

4. Value of a salesperson 

Regulations to be Obeved 

1. Employment and safety reg- 
ulations 

2. Regulation of merchandis- 
ing practices 

3. Laws affecting retailers 

4. Tax liabilities 

Advertising 

Gaining Community Good Will 

for the Business 

Getting Merchandise to Sell 

1. What to buy 


Sources of buying informa- 

tion 

Where to buy 

How to buy 

How much to buy 

In connection with this section of 

the course, students are sometimes 
asked to choose a small business, such 
as a bakery, barber shop, candy store, 
lunch stand, or poultry farm, and to 
work out the procedure which they 
would follow in establishing such a 
small Small local busi- 
nesses and current publications, both 


business. 


governmental and private, serve as 
sources of information for the stu- 
dents engaged in establishing their 
“paper” businesses. 


No Text Course 


Problems in Business Management 
is not, and cannot be, a textbook 
course. It is a course which requires 
a large variety of reference materials 
consisting of texts in business man- 


agement, introduction to business, 
business law, publications available 
through governmental agencies, con- 
sumer agencies, and private business 
sources. The course offers an oppor- 
tunity for students to go out into 
businesses in the community in search 
of information with which to answer 
their questions. Through student de- 
bates, class discussions, and the op- 
portunity to discuss, in the classroom, 
problems of a business nature with 
representatives of business, students 
can develop a sound understanding of 
and respect for business as it affects 
the life of each and every individual. 

Through a course like Problems it 
Business Management the business 
teacher has an opportunity to prepare 
his students to take their places in the 
business world as intelligent members 
of society who know and understand 
the functions and operations of busi- 
ness ; particularly those functions and. 
operations which affect the individual. 


mystery 


typewriter 


In the December issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a de- 
sign on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted by 
Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 


If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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the accounting 
feacher’s page 


Conducted by John N. Myer 
Co-ordinator of the Accounting Program 
The Management Institute 

Division of General Education and 


Extension Services, New York University 


TEACHING ACCOUNTING BELOW THE PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 


A knowledge of accounting is es- 
sential for practically all persons in 
business. This is so, if for no other 
reason, because the everyday lan- 
guage of business is replete with tech- 
nical accounting terms. There is con- 
stant mention of charges, credits, de- 
preciation, gross profit, accruals, 
FIFO and LIFO, reserves, retained 
earnings, and so forth. The correct 
use of these terms requires a knowl- 
edge of the technique of accounting. 
Accordingly, accounting is one of the 
subjects required to be taken by 
everyone preparing for work in busi- 
ness. 

The Many Student Groups 

A problem is created by the fact 
that there are many groups of stu- 
dents of accounting who are not pre- 
paring for a professional career in 
accounting. They range from the sec- 
ondary school on through the various 
educational areas such as the private 
business school, the community col- 
lege, non-credit or adult education on 
the college level, the liberal arts col 
lege, to non-accounting majors in the 
collegiate schools of business. These 
many groups of 
backgrounds and aspirations provide 
a real challenge to the teaching pro- 


fession. 


widely different 


In addition, those preparing for 
certain professions such as, for ex- 
ample, engineering and law, also have 
need for a certain amount of knowl- 
edge of accounting principles and 
procedures. 

Heterogeneity within the Groups 

The students preparing for pro- 
fessional careers as accountants con- 
stitute a more or less homogeneous 
group in regard to the work to be 
covered, with the possible division 
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into the two groups of those pre- 
paring for public practice and those 
preparing to be managerial account- 
ants. This is also the case with the 
engineers and lawyers. But within 
most of the other groups mentioned 
above there is little homogeneity. This 
is even apparent when one examines 
the announcements of the private 
business schools where the range is 


trom 


‘secretarial bookkeeping’ to 


“degree courses in accounting.” 


Probably — the 
group is that in adult education where 


most heterogeneous 
one encounters students of all ages, 
and from all walks of life. 


What Is To Be Done? 

We now face the question whether 
different courses should be created 
for the various classes of students 
mentioned above and for others not 
mentioned. 

It seems to me that there is only 
one set of accounting principles and 
procedures that all these different 
students should be taught. There is 
no need for a course in “accounting 
for engineers” and another in “ac- 
Nor is there 
need for different instruction in the 


counting for lawyers.” 


principles of accounting for non- 
accounting majors in collegiate schools 
of business and for students in a 
community college or a liberal arts 
college. It is, however, true that for 
those who require merely rudimen- 
tary instruction in the mechanics of 
record-keeping, such as the second- 
ary-school student and the secretarial 
student, a different kind of instruc- 
tion is indicated. 

Thus, accounting instruction may 
well be divided into three categories : 
2) the 


non-professional course; and (3) the 


(1) the professional course ; 


course in record-keeping. We are all 
pretty well familiar with the first and 
third type. It is the second that needs 
careful consideration. 

In this connection I repeat what I 
have previously stated on this page: 
that for the non-professional student 
the general principles and procedures 
can well be covered in one semester. 
largely by 


This is accomplished 
omitting unnecessary details and al 


ternative procedures. For some stu- 
dents, such as those in law schools, 
this will suffice. However, for most 
of the other students a second semes- 
ter is required. To quote from my 
page of April, 1951: “Engineering 
students will in the second semestet 
take a brief course in cost accounting 
while others, such as those majoring 


will take 


financial statement analysis. Students 


in credit or investment 
in management will take both finan 
cial statement analysis and budget 
ing.” 

In the field of adult education there 
is need for a course in which the 
emphasis is on learning to under- 
stand the accounting processes rather 
than on learning the doing of ac- 
counting. This is of particular value 
to executives who need to be aware 
of what is going on in the accounting 
department and to understand the 
statements which the accountant pre- 
pares. 

Cost Accounting to the Fore 

There is a growing appreciation 
in the business world of the impor- 
tance of cost accounting. Cost ac- 
counting procedures are no longe: 
limited to manufacturing enterprises 
but have been adopted in such or 
ganizations as retail establishments, 
banks, and governmental institutions. 
Another important application of 
cost accounting is in the matter of 
accounting for distribution costs. 

This appreciation of. cost account 
ing has spread to the academic world. 
There is a trend in the direction of 
requiring cost accounting as well as 
general accounting. This is, however, 
done in a one-semester course in- 
stead of the long-winded two-semes 
ter course formerly offered. For the 
professional accounting student an 
additional semester is given in ad- 
vanced problems. 
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When young people apply for a position, 


their 


qualifications are backed by the reputation of the 
school which they attended. If the school is nationally 
recognized, this inspires confidence among employers 
and helps to start the employee on a higher level of 


income and responsibility. 


Most young people attend only one school beyond 
high school. It is a matter of pride and prestige to 


applicants when they can say, 


"| attended a business 


school with a national reputation.” 


The high caliber of the schools listed on these pages 
is known to business educators and business execu- 


tives everywhere, 


It pays to attend a business school with a nariona 


yy 


reputation. 
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BUSINESS 


CECIL’S 


Technical 
Human Relations Training 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


DRAUGHON'S 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Busi Education" 
Catalogue on Request 


Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS 


INSTITUTE 
1028 Main Street Buffalo 2, New York 
Established 1854 
Since 1918, offering two-year courses in Business Ad- 
ministration, Accounting, Management and Exec. Sec- 
retarial; one-year courses in 
Administration and Secretarial. Appr as 
Registered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 
Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


SPENCERIAN couece| 


Professional Trainipg for Business since 1848 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 


Sheet of Business Administration: Accounting, Sales 
ors hool of Secretarial 
: Medical, Legal, and Executive Majors (one- 
and two-year programs). Co-educational. Dormitories. 
Catalogue on request 
160 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 


"Security Through Education" 
CLEVENGER COLLEGE 


of Business Administration 
Terminal Courses in — Business Administration, 
Traffic Management, Executive Secretarial. 
Request Catalogue 
Especially attractive program for foreign students 
Write: Dr. C. E. Clevenger, President 
212 Third Avenue, N. W, Hickory, North Carolina 


ENID BUSINESS COLLEGE, INC. 
Founded September 11, 1894 
Enid, Oklahoma 


Offers courses in Accounting, Business 
Administration, and Secretaryship. 
Courses require from 9 to 24 months. 


J. E. George, Jr., President 
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HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


was 
Hammel Business University, Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est, 1892 
Merged in 1954 
N O W Represents 139? Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
C. A. Neale, President 
Write for Bulletin 


THE 
LAMSON 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 
PHOENIX — TUCSON 


ARIZONA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 
ESTABLISHED (889 
Catalog on Request 


R A M R E Z@ 
COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Commercial, High School, 
1.B.M, and Stenotype Courses 
1702 Ponce de Leon Ave., San Juan, P. R. 


Esteban Ramirez, Principal 
34th year 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established, 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. ¢ PROF. ACCOUNTING « 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC ¢ CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who's Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: ORdway 3-5500 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


High Grade Business Training 
Established 1884 


W. A. ROBBINS, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


Established 1863 
One and two-year courses in Medical Secretarial, 
Accountancy, Business Administration, Sales, Secre- 
tarial, Modern Office Practice, Office Machines. 


Registered by the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York 


172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


and 


HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


629 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


MANKATO 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Established 1891 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Salesmanship, Secretarial, Business Machines 


A. R. McMullen, President 
Mankato, Minnesota 
Send for free Catalogue 


ROCKFORD SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Degree Courses in Accounting, Business Administra- 
tion, Administrative Secretarial, Medical Secretarial 
and Executive Secretarial; Diploma Courses in Junior 
Accounting, Secretarial and Stenography. Also inten- 
sive Courses in C.P.A. Coaching, Speedwriting Short- 
hand, Comptometer and Clerical subjects. 


319 W. Jefferson Street Rockford, Illinois 
Ask for Bulletin A 


HONOLULU 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1917 
Hawaii's Leading School of Business 


1178 Fort Street Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Established 1887 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
Secretarial and Office Machine Courses 


Bulletin on 


1217 Capitol Ave. Houston, Texas 


SOUTH BEND 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Established 1872 


ONE AND TWO YEAR COURSES 
ACCOUNTING AND ADMINISTRATION 
STENOGRAPHIC—SECRETARIAL 


212 S. St. Joseph St., South Bend, Ind. 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in <a Administra- 

tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; S. in Business 

Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 


C. H. Husson, President 


Catalogue on request Maine 


Bangor 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


E. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


STONE COLLEGE 


92nd YEAR 


Accounting, Secretarial, 
Business Administration, Real Estate, 
Comptometer and Clerical Courses. 
State Approved Air Conditioned 


L. R. STONE, President 
129 Temple St., New Haven, Conn. 


INTERSTATE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 


North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 


Write for Catalog 


MINNESOTA School of Business 
and Laboratory Technique 


Accounting, Business Administration 
Secretarial, Court Reporting and 
Medical Secretary-Technician 
©. M. Correll, President 
24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Col. of Accountancy 


Acct. and Bus. Adm., B.C.S, and M.C.S. degrees, 
C.P.A, Prep. Listed in Ed. Dir., Higher Ed., U.S. 
Office of Ed., Approved secretarial diploma 
courses. Request Acct. of Sec'y catalog. 


13th & F Sts., Washington 5, D. C. 


BUSINESS 
s COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COMMISSION 
FOR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 
AS A JUNIOR COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. Rohiffs, President 


TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 


In Oil Capital of the World 
New College Building 
Completely Air Conditioned 
318 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
Write for details 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Fast Tennessee's Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. M. Luther, Sr., President 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 
A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 


Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


SCHOOL FOR SECRETARIES 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 
Pre-eminently the Most Successful Business 
Training School in the Southwest 
Offers: Secretarial, Accounting, and Business 
Administration Courses 
Free Placement 


805 Tijeras Ave., NW Albuquerque, N. M. 
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audio-visual 


teaching aids 
Conducted by Anthony Lanza 


POLAROID PROJECTION FILM 


The Polaroid Corporation has announced 
the development of a positive transparency- 
film which is ready for projection two 
minutes after the picture is taken. It is a 
highly sensitive film that will allow pictures 
to be taken indoors without auxiliary 
lighting. The results have been demonstrated 
to be sharp and brilliant especially when 
magnified by projection. The ease with 
which teachers will be able to develop 
transparencies for projection will result in 
a tremendous increase in the use of pro- 
jected slides. The possibility of operating 
without a complex of lighting difficulties 
and of seeing the results of photographic 
efforts within two minutes will mean tre- 
mendous economics in time and money. 


Teachers will want to photograph  black- 


board illustrations of bookkeeping forms, 
tests, and in fact any blackboard work that 
they wish to preserve to use again. Dia- 
grams, documents, and textbook illustra- 
tions can be photographed for projection. 
Examples of poor posture at the type- 
writer, or samples of excellent shorthand 
pages may now be prepared for projection. 
This new film can serve to bring the com- 
munity into the classroom by providing a 
picture record on filmstrips that are simple 
to make, inexpensive, and readily available 
for projection to large groups. 

The new transparency-film is called 
Polaroid-Lord Projection Film, and if it is 
not already available in your community, 
it will be very soon. 


A-V EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


The National Audio-Visual Association, 
2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, 
has announced a new edition of its audio- 
visual equipment directory. If you are one 
of the very few experts in this field, you 
will be interested in this guide to current 
models of A-V equipment of all kinds. If, 
on the other hand, you have average A-V 
information, are contemplating the purchase 
of some equipment, and do not feel confident 
about making your choice, you will find 
the contents of this directory a valuable 
guide. Up-to-date listings of the following 
tvpes of equipment are included: 16 mm 
sound projectors, filmstrips and slide pro- 
jectors, opaque and overhead projectors, 


automatic continuous still projectors, sound 
slidefilm projectors, record transcrip- 
tion players, magnetic tape recorders and 
playbacks. projection screens, projection 
tables and various accessory items. 

This edition includes a new section listing 
equipment and materials for local A-V pro- 
duction; a section on wide-screen lenses 
and a list of sources of closed-circuit TV 
equipment. It is likely that your school 
librarian or audio-visual director will be 
interested in a copy of this directory which 
is 8 1/2 x 11 inches in size, 200 pages, soft 
cover, plastic bound, and priced at $4.25 a 
copy, or $3.75 if payment accompanies 


order. 


FILM SPONSORSHIP PLAN 


If your school audio-visual aid budget 
does not allow for extensive purchases of 
business education films, you may be in- 
terested in the sponsorship plan. 

Coronet Films, Sponsorship Division, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, has 
made arrangements whereby organizations 
in your community may purchase films in 
black and white or color, to be donated to 
the school. The sponsor is encouraged to 
order an introductory leader indicating that 
the film was donated in the interests of 
education. Most one-reel black and white 
films cost $55 and color films $100, For the 
slight additional cost of $5, the leader may 
be provided 


A moment's thought will bring to mind 
many of the organizations in your ¢om- 
munity that would be glad to donate films 
which are of mutual advantage to the 
business community and to the school. 
Such organizations as the chamber of 
commerce, banks, insurance agencies, ¢co- 
operatives, among others, might be ap- 
proached for participation in such arrange- 
ments. A request to Coronet will bring you 
an outline of the sponsorship plan with a 
list of films suggested for sponsors of 
various types, and samples of the standard 
credit leader copy. 

The idea is a good one! It may help to 
solve your A.V. financial problems. 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTORS 


If your school does not have a competent 
audio-visual director, then it is time that 
you initiate a request for one. It is a fact 
that in most instances where an audio- 
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visual director has not been appointed the 
failure to do so results from lack of in- 
formation about the true function of an 
aulio-visual director in the school. 


This same lack of information sometimes 
proves a stumbling block when an appoint- 
ment of an A-V director is made. The per- 
son who is to deal with audio-visual aids 
must be hard-working, alert, experienced 
and professionally competent. Dr. Clyde 
Parker of the American Association of 
School Principals has said: “The audio- 
visual director should be the most broadly 
trained person on the school system staff”. 
If you have envisioned the audio-visual di- 
rector on the same level as the building 
custodian, as a person who maintains and 
repairs “mysterious” equipment in the base- 
ment but has little function in the educa- 
tional process of your school, then it is 
time to take another look at the services 
and responsibilities of a competent A-V 
director. 

It is true that he is required to maintain, 
repair and keep an inventory of equipment 
and that he is to teach the operation and 
care of the equipment to teachers. This 
activity constitutes only the minimum es- 
sentials for the position. It is common 
knowledge further that the A-V director 
is expected to order and circulate audio- 
visual materials. To help him in this work, 
he usually will have up-to-date files on 
available audio-visual aids. If his duties 
ended there, we could not justify Dr. Park- 
er’s claim that the A-V director should be 
“the most broadly trained person on the 
staff”. We expect to find, therefore, that 
the audio-visual director will serve effec- 
tively in curriculum improvement, espe- 
cially since he is informed on current prac- 
tices in his field. He is ready to offer in- 
service training courses for interested 
teachers and is ready to assist them in 
finding community resources that will 
stimulate the school program. From his 
knowledge of all subjects in the school 
curriculum, he is ready to suggest specific 
aids in all subject-matter areas, and to 
provide instructional materials like bulletins 
and pamphlets where needed. To meet un- 
usual needs peculiar to the school situation, 
he should be ready to prepare slides, films, 
recording, and other school-made A-V aids. 

As the head of an important department, 
the A-V director must participate in the 
preparation of the annual budget. As a 
professional member of the staff, he has 
responsibility for participating in profes- 
sional associations, conferences, and con- 
ventions. The A-V director has an ideal 
position for assisting community groups 
in their programs and providing favorable 
publicity for the school. 

It is obvious that to do this job ef- 
fectively, the A-V director must depend 
upon the cooperation of the teaching staff. 
He does not work in a vacuum. He is an 
integral part of the educational processes 
at work in your school, If you are not re- 
ceiving the services outlined above from 
your A-V director, ask for them! It has 
possibly not occurred to him that such 
valuable services can be rendered in the 
variety of ways that have been specified. 

The A-V director's responsibilities, as 
given above, have been adapted from the 


‘manual published by the Board of Educa- 


tion at Hazelton, Pennsylvania. To the 
contents of that excellent little manual 
might be added the importance of patience 
and perseverance on the part of the A-V 
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director for, like all pioneers, his is a dif- 
ficult task of cutting a trail through a for- 
est of misinformation and antagonism, The 
A-V director must be religiously devoted 
to his responsibility. His efforts do not 
stand out in the school, for his is a service 
and guidance function. He must be willing 
to work after school, arranging for the 
programs of the next day; he must be will- 
ing to work on holidays and weekends to 


service community organizations in their 
programs and, thereby, enhance the value 
of the school to the community. 

The competent A-V director is an im- 
portant professional staff member. His 
existence is devoted to making your teach- 
ing easier and more effective ; to improving 
the caliber of your classes. The cooperation 
and help you give him will be returned to 
you and your students many times over. 


FELT MARKING PEN 


As business teachers it behooves us to 
keep a watchful eye on developments in the 
business world. As we do this, we notice 
changes in equipment and procedures are 
constantly taking place. To identify just 
one of the new techniques: the fe/t mark- 
ing pen. 

In the past five years, there has been a 
noticeable change in the manner of mark- 
ing packages for shipping. The brush, 
paint and stencil technique is still widely 
used, but for small packages, and especially 
paper-wrapped parcels, we find the felt 
marking pen in use. This pen, sometimes 
called a felt-tipped pen looks a little thicker 
than an ordinary fountain-pen and in place 
of a point it has a felt tip. These tips are 
‘available in sizes that will draw a line from 
1/16 to one inch in width. Because the pen 
uses a quick-drying ink, it eliminates, for 
the commercial shipper, the problem of 
waiting for stencil paint to dry. 

For the teacher, this pen provides an 
excellent substitute for India ink. The felt 
pen frees the user from the danger of tip- 
ping over bottles, since it contains an ink 
reservoir like an ordinary fountain pen. 
The same felt tip can apply the ink to 
almost any surface: paper and cardboard, 
metal, glass, plastic, wood or fabric. 

If you can use a fountain pen, you can 
use the felt tip pen. At present, black ink 
is most commonly used, but shading can be 
provided by changing of pressure on the 
tip. A dark black line will result from 
heavy pressure, while a light grey line is 
possible by light pressure. When other 
colors are desired, colored inks are avail- 
able. To do a great deal of color work, it 
may be wise to have a separate pen for 
each color; however, if you wish to use 
only one pen, the reservoir on your pen 
may be cleaned and the felt tip changed. 

If you have been afraid to attempt one 
of those very popular window-shade book- 
keeping posters through fear of making a 
mistake with the India ink pen, or if you 
have attempted India ink work on a win- 
dow shade and found the lines blurring 
and treeing, then the felt marking pen is 
your answer. If you use a light color, fast- 
drying, non-penetrating ink, you may even 


find it possible to use both sides of the 
same shade. 

The pen can prove to be the most ef- 
ficient way to provide your shorthand brief 
form drills on flash cards or on brief form 
review charts. In typewriting, the alpha- 
betic sentences you use most often can be 
posted instantly without the time and effort 
of writing and rewriting the sentences on 
the blackboard. 

You will find a hundred uses for the felt 
marking pen at your bulletin board. You 
can provide special attention-getting signs 
at a moment’s notice and prepare charts 
and graphs. An interesting and invaluable 
feature of the felt marking pen is that it 
may be used vertically without fear of 
running. For instance, rather than having 
to clear a desk, work table or floor space 
on which to lay blank paper for a poster, 
you may place the blank paper ou a bulletin 
board or wall and prepare the poster in the 
vertical position, as though you were writ- 
ing at the blackboard. Although the ink is 
waterproof, it may be erased by the use of 
carbon tetrachloride or other cleaning 
solutions. 

As an extra feature of special interest 
to business teachers, the felt pen may be 
used for the marking of equipment, sup- 
plies, and furniture. The numbering of 
typewriters, desks, chairs, office practice 
equipment and reference books becomes an 
easy matter since, as was mentioned pre- 
viously, the felt pen writing will adhere 
to almost any solid surfaces. 

The pens are comparatively inexpensive 
when one considers their great utility. They 
are available at stationery stores and some- 
times in hardware stores. Pens are manu- 
factured by a number of organizations 
under different trade names. The Flo- 
Master is the name of one brand manu- 
factured by Cushman and Denison Com 


pany. 

The chances are that you will not need 
to buy a new pen for use in preparing 
materials and displays for business educa- 
tion, since your audio-visual director and 
your art teacher have probably discovered 


the felt-pen and will be glad to help you - 


use this ingenious device to solve some of 


your A-\V. problems. 


NEW FILM CATALOG 


A new catalog of 674 films for class- 


room instruction has been published by 
United World Films Incorporated, and is 
available free to schools. U. S. government- 
produced motion pictures and filmstrips on 
subjects in major curriculum areas are 
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available at unusually low prices. Business 
education is one of the 10 curriculum areas 
covered in this publication. The films are 
listed . briefly described. Address your 
request to: United World Films Inc., (Gov- 
ernment Department), 1445 Park Avenue, 


New York 29, N.Y. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 


Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate and 


undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distinguished pro- 
fessors. Organized social, cultural, and 
recreational activities are provided. De- 


lightful summer climate. 


For Bulletin, write to Dean of Sum- 
mer Session, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 7. 


TYPEWRITER MAGIC 


If you teach typing you can get a copy of 
a fascinating and puzzling booklet of 18 all 
different typewriter mystery games by Julius 
Nelson. The cost is only 50c¢ per booklet. If 
you're looking for a different motivating de- 
vice—now used in thousands of schools—try 


them in your typing classes. 


ARTISTIC TYPING HEADQUARTERS 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Md. 


makes 


NEAT 
ERASURES 


RUSH- 


-FYBRGLASS 
ERASER 


No slip sheet needed be- 
tween carbon and copy. 
No erasing shield — the 
Rush Eraser is less than 
one character thick. In 
beautiful, life-time plastic 
case, handy to use as a 
pencil, with long-lasting 
propel-repel refills. 


Order from your Dealer 
or send 50¢ and 
name of dealer to 
The Eraser Co., Inc. 
x 1068 S. Clinton St., Syracuse 4, N. Y. 


for classroom teachers 


Conducted by I. David Satlow 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Brooklyn, New York 


AN ANALYSIS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICES OF PRIVATE BUSINESS COL- 
LEGES IN THE UNITED STATES... 


Ed. D. Document 
New York University 


by R. FRANK HARWOOD 
King's Business College 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine the nature and effectiveness of cur- 
rent administrative practices of private 
business colleges in the United States. In- 
vestigated practices included: Program, 
faculty, physical facilities, finance, promo- 
tion, admission, counseling, records, gradu- 
ation, and complementary services. 

From a random sample of 400 schools, 
representing all regions of the nation, basic 
data in the form of questionnaires, school 
catalogs, promotional literature, and student 
record forms were received from 99 col- 
leges. Supplementary information came 
from questionnaires to state education de- 
partments, high schools, and colleges in 
communities of participating business 
colleges. 

Sample adequacy was checked through 
null hypothesis techniques. Visits were 
made to 31 schools for validation purposes. 
Formulated statements for administrative 
practices became criteria when majority- 
approved by a_ twelve-member jury of 
recognized business college leaders. Effec- 
tiveness of administrative practices was 
measured by percentages of replies and/or 
determined meeting each related 
criterion. 


data 


Program practices indicated recognition 
of basic training responsibilities and ad- 
ministrators seemed conscious of a need to 
render complementary services to their 
communities. Standards for professional 
qualifications have been raised, despite rela- 
tively unattractive salary ranges and limited 
provisions for in-service professional de- 
velopment. Financial administration indi- 
cated clear-cut pricing practices, but 
seemed indifferent toward stated refund 
provisions. Advertising costs may not have 
been within the appropriate range, but con- 
tent of audited advertising was on an 
ethical plane. While equipment in these 
schools reflected general acceptance of skill 
training as a primary responsibility, library 
provisions seemed indicative of very limited 
acceptance of a responsibility for general 
education. 

3usiness colleges should raise salaries ; 
provide more in-service development pro- 
grams for teachers; raise tuition; place 
better controls on income and expenses; 
and have stated refund practices. Further 
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recommendations: Tighten admission pro- 
cedures; expand educational services 
through more adequate libraries and 
through personality development programs. 


THE DICTATION PROBLEMS OF 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES... 


Ed. D. Study 
Indiana University 


by RAY W. ARENSMAN 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Data underlying the dictation problems 
were obtained by interviews with 81 ex- 
ecutives. These data were analyzed to dis- 
cover the probable cause of the dictator’s 
problems. 

Data concerning suggested dictation 
practices and points of view of recognized 
authorities in the field of business com- 
munications were obtained by an extensive 
analysis of literature in the various fields 
of business administration. 

Additional data concerning 
dictation practices were obtained from an 
analysis of the materials used by 73 or- 
ganizations in the training of dictators. 

It was found that the process of dicta- 
tion involves nineteen major types of prob- 
lems. The competency of the dictator, in- 
cluding his attitudes, points of view, per- 
sonality traits, work habits, knowledges, 
and skills, seems to be the major factor 
relating to dictation problems. In contrast, 
only a few dictation problems are related 
to the conditions under which dictation 
takes place. The people who read dictated 
letters seem to present greater problems to 
dictators than do the secretaries, stenog- 


suggested 


raphers, and transcribers. 

Improved training of both dictators and 
transcribers is necessary to reduce or elimi- 
nate dictation problems. 

Prospective business 
be taught to: 

1. Evaluate their dictated 
light of modern criteria of business writ- 
ing, 

2. Achieve a cordial tone in dictated mes- 
sages. 

3. Develop a sincere personal interest in 
the people who read their letters. 

4. Evaluate their dictation practices and 
procedures. 

5. Organize ideas effectively and plan for 
dictation. 

6. Avoid or control interruptions during 
the planning and delivering of dictation. 

7. Master the details of grammar. 

8. Select words to express a desired 
shade of meaning. 

9. Eliminate redundancy and verbosity in 
their letters. 


executives should 


messages in 


10. Ascertain and utilize the abilities of 
subordinates, including secretaries and 
transcribers. 

11. Develop and use 
effectively. 

12. Apportion executive time properly. 

Prospective secretaries and transcribers 
should be taught how to: 

1. Assist dictators in evaluating letters. 

2. Assist dictators in choosing and select- 
a desired shade of 


form paragraphs 


ing words to express 
meaning. 

3. Inform the dictator whenever letters 
do not have the proper tone. 

4. Compose letters based on brief in- 
structions from dictators. 

5. Help the dictator avoid interruptions 
during the planning and delivering of dicta- 
tion. 

6. Assume responsibility for the spelling, 
punctuation, and mechanical appearance of 
dictated messages. 

7. Advise dictators of any dictation prac- 
tices which make transcription difficult. 

8. Assist dictators in collecting informa- 
tion necessary for the planning of dicta- 
tion. 

9. Establish a rapport with dictators that 
will assist in the mutual exchange of sug- 
gestions for improving dictation proce- 
dures. 

10. Assume responsibility for many ad- 
ministrative duties in addition to the rou- 
tine transcription of letters. 


THE BASIC VOCABULARY OF WRITTEN 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS... 


Ed. D. Thesis 


Indiana University 


by JAMES EDWIN SILVERTHORN 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 
Stillwater, Okla. 


To study the over-all vocabulary em- 
ployed, written business communications of 
various types—business letters, intercom- 
pany communications, telegrams, and re- 
ports—were obtained from the different 
categories of business; for example, min- 
ing, construction, and durable manufactur- 
es. A sampling technique was used; that 
is, words were taken from the communica- 
tions of the different categories of business 
in proportion to the probable volume of 
written communication carried on. The 
criterion used for estimating the propor- 
tionate representation for the communica- 
tions of each category was the percentage 
of all secretaries, stenographers, and typists 
who were employed in the category of 
business. Words were punched on Hollerith 
cards, and punched-card machines sorted 
the cards and tabulated the words. The 
number of words tabulated was extended 
until tests for adequacy of sample revealed 
sufficient basis for concluding that the 
sample was adequate. 

The number of words encountered one or 
more times was 11,564. However, the 100 
words used most frequently account for 
about 50 per cent of all running words, and 
the 500 words used most frequently, ap- 
proximately 70 per cent. Frequency position 
was established for the 100 words used 
most frequently; and approximate fre- 
quency position, for words below the 100 
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and through the 5,000 words used most 
frequently. 

This study should provide a source of 
reference for words used most frequently 
in relatively current written business com- 
munications. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN CLARITY OF 
LANGUAGE AND EVALUATION OF THE 
CLARITY ACHIEVED IN SELECTED BUSI- 
NESS LETTERS... 


Ed. D. Thesis 
Northwestern University 


by HOMER L. COX 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Problems of clarity were codified from 
representative sources. From these prob- 
lems, 31 criteria of clarity were devised. 
The criteria were then arranged in related 
groups according to psychological truths. 

Letters used for analysis were collected 
by personal solicitation from companies en- 
gaged in ten types of business activities and 
from an association of businessmen. 

A summary of the main conclusions 
follows: 

1. The problem of clear writing appears 
to be an important one for writers of busi- 
ness letters. 

2. Trained judges can use the accurately 
defined criteria formulated with reasonable 
reliability. 

3. Readability as determined by “Cloze 
procedure” has some relationship with the 
clarity of a passage as measured in this 
study. 

4. Type and distribution of errors re- 
main relatively constant notwithstanding 
the difference in the ability of the writers 
or the type of writing evaluated. 

5. Errors which occur most frequently in 
combinations and also tend to persist as 
single errors in sentences appear to be dif- 
ficult for writers to eliminate. 

6. Sentences should be limited to a length 
which writers can write with not more than 
one clarity error. 

7. Errors in conciseness are approxi- 
mately balanced by omissions. The im- 
portance of including all necessary words 
should receive as much emphasis as con- 
ciseness. 

The following implications should be of 
interest to teachers: 

1. Because of their simplicity, the criteria 
are recommended to teachers of all sub- 
jects and to students. 

2. Current business letters can provide 
an excellent means for motivation of work 
in Business English and Letter Writing. 

3. A knowledge of which clarity errors 
actually occur in business letters makes it 
possible for the instructor to emphasize 
correct usage in the areas where errors 
commonly occur. 

4. “Cloze procedure” is recommended as 
an objective means of verifying the teach- 
er’s judgment about the clarity-quality of 
student writing. 

1 Wilson L. Taylor, ‘“‘Cloze Procedure’: A New 


Tool for ew: Readability, Journalism 
Vel. 30 (Fall, 1953). 
td. 
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The dollar in your pocket now will help make it possible 
for him to walk without braces. 


And more: 
It will help train the hands and minds of many professional 
experts, all desperately needed... it will help finance re- 
search to perfect the vaccine. 


Today, there is less polio, but: 
Tens of thousands born too soon for the vaccine still need 
your help. 


P. S.— He'll make it. His name’s Mark Fight. 
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Important 


as your 


7099 B 


A.W. FABER 


RASER S7IK 


Your diploma helps you 
get a job. Your EraserStik 
helps you keep it. With 
this wood-cased, pencil- 
shaped white-polished 
beauty you erase without a 
trace — take out a single 
letter without blurring the 
word. Perfect for pencil, ink, 
typewriting. With or with- 
out brush. Ask your Sta- 
tioner for the original 
EraserStik. 
7099 & 7099B gray, all- 
utility EraserStik for pen- 
cil, ink or typewriting. 
7066 & 7066B for those who 
prefer a soft, red typewriter 
eraser. 
With 


brush 20c 


0.S.A.7099 


ALL SERV! 


AWFaber 


SS 
= 


Without 
brush 10c 


TEACHERS: FREE sample 
available for class demon- 
stration. Write on school 
Stationery. 


A.W. FABER-CASTELL 


PENCIL CO., INC. NEWARK 3, N. J. 


do you know that... 


Conducted by Mae Walker 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


In 1956 our public schools had almost 
90,000 emergency teachers employed. These 
are teachers who lack the qualifications and 
preparation considered by state and local 
authorities essential to sound instruction. 

Within six months of graduating, 80 per 
cent of the June, 1955, women college 
graduates were working, according to a 
recent survey made by the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. One-third of the class 
were married, and one-tenth were attending 
school full time. About 4 per cent were 
seeking work, and 7 per cent were neither 
working nor seeking work. Fully four- 
fifths of the working graduates reported a 
relationship between the undergraduate 
major and first job. Secretaries was one of 
the groups showing a high relationship 
here. 

al 

The teaching profession over the next 10 
years will need half of our college gradu- 
ates, according to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. In order to fur- 
nish teaching staffs of colleges and uni- 
versities, there must be an increase of 
almost 304,000 teachers by 1970. 

Howard Coughlin, President, Office Fm- 
ployees International Union, said this about 
the effect of automation on office em- 
ployees in a recent issue of Office Fvecu- 
tive: “I do not believe that dire things 
lie ahead because of automation. . . . In 
each instance where we have checked on 
employers who have installed giant elec- 
tronic machines we have found that 
such companies trained displaced emnlovees 
in the use of machinery and retained others 
in different occupations.” 

According to Nation's 
half of those in the upperquarter I. Q. 
bracket go through college. Lack of money 
is the principal reason. 

A study of the pension plans of 240 in 
dustrial companies shows that 90 per cent 
of the 4 million persons these companies 
employed were covered by pension plans in 
1953-55, compared with 63 per cent in 1943- 
45, according to The Journal of Accoun- 
tancy. 


Business, only 


Our perforated checks are descendants 
of a French weaver Jacquard’s punched 
cards. By 1804, he had made it possible to 
weave any pattern automatically when a 
loom was given proper instructions by 
punched cards, according to The New York 
Times. 
i 


$1485 a year is the average cost at 


private four-year colleges for out-of-town 


students, according to a survey made by 
the U. S. News Magazine. This amount 
covers tuition, board and room, and fees. 
It does not include books, recreation, travel, 
and personal expenses. 


There are now 23 educational TV sta- 
tions in operation and 7 more already 
scheduled. The Federal Communications 
Commission has reserved 258 channels for 
non-commercial educational TV. 


Eighteen cents of every dollar spent for 
equipping American factories this year go 
for automation machinery. 

We are entering an “age of age.” By 
1970, 20,000,000 Americans will be 65° or 
older. 

College enrollments in September 1956 
were 8.7 percent higher than in September 
1955. If that rate of increase were to con- 
tinue, college enrollments would take only 
8 more years to double. Actually, Office of 
Education projections say, they are more 
likely to take 13 years. 

A survey ot 5,000 recent 
graduates, reported in a_ recent 
This IVeek Magazine, showed that 36% 
of the girls wished they had had more 
training in typewriting, shorthand, and of- 
fice routine while in high school. English 
and spelling came next, with 23% of the 
votes; then home economics with 11%. 

The robotyper is the latest automation 
invented to help the businessman, away 
from home. From 30 pre-written para- 
graphs it can select the friendly sentiments 
he wishes sent home, in any combination 
desired. A live secretary does the push- 
buttoning, he signs the letter, and the wife 
is cheered and entertained by her husband's 


high school 


issue ot 


thoughtfulness ! 
sal 

The University of Illinois asked 2,325 
companies how much they spent on ad- 
vertising out of each dollar received. Here 
are a few examples of the industry aver- 
ages, which were as varied as the companies 
responding: cosmetics and beauty aids, 
16.47 cents; medicines and_ proprietary 
remedies, 16.65 cents; personal hygiene and 
health supplies, 14.20 cents; schools, col- 
leges, and camps, 9.45 cents; watches and 
jewelry, 7.50 cents; soaps, detergents 
cleansers, polishers, 6.55 cents; cigarettes, 
5.3 cents. 

There is a discernible trend towards a 
shorter lunch period, according to the Paper 
Cup & Container Institute’s reports of a 
study of 1,264 industrial plants by mail. 
The Institute states that 41.5 per cent of 
the office workers had a one-half hour 
lunch period in 1955, 
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Now you can get some help in planning 
better display and work spaces on the walls 
of your classroom. Stanford University, in 
cooperation with state colleges, secondary 
and elementary schools of the San Fran- 
cisco area, has concluded a study of present 
and suggested uses for perforated hard- 
board panels, preparation of special panels 
for the participating schools, and construc- 
tion of experimental devices and a study of 
their uses. 

One of the results is a 20-page printed 
report of the findings as they relate to all 


Business education classes in typing learn the 


keyboard etters are grouped 
they be- 


establisned, 


readily when 
accordina to which ‘'finger-family 
ong. The groups are readily 

added to and changed when the demonstra 
tion is made on a Masonite ‘'Peg-Board 
Golf tees and colored cord were used 
demonstration by Fred S. Cook of 
Stanford University. 


kinds of schools and to storage and utility 
areas. Write the School Service Bureau, 
Masonite Corporation, Suite 2037, 111 
West Washington Street, Chicago 2, IIli- 
nois, and request a copy of the Stanford 
Research Project Report It is free. 

The Masonite “Peg-Board” receives spe- 
cific attention with pictures illustrating its 
uses in many areas of instruction. 


Be Ready for the Job You Want is the 
title of a pamphlet distributed by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc. in cooperation with the New 
York City Board of Education. 

All students in the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
grades are receiving a copy of this bro- 
chure plus a copy of the Student's Record- 
Report to Employers form. The brochure 
points up the qualifications a student should 
possess before making application for a 
job. The record form is a copy of the 
form developed by the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association and the New York City 
Board of Education for use in hiring ap- 
plicants from the New York City public 
schools. Examination of this form will 
impress the students with the importance 
of the quality of his school work and his 
personality development. 
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The procedures being followed here 
would seem to indicate high-type school- 
business cooperation. For further informa- 
tion write Commerce and Industry Associa- 
tion of New York, Inc., 99 Church Street, 
New York 7, N. Y., Mr. Mack A. Nom- 
burg, Director of Public Relations. 


You can get a 16-page booklet, The Pen- 
cil Selector, from Eagle Pencil Co., 703 
East 13th Street, New York City. It is 
designed to help the user select the right 
pencil for different types of office jobs 
An illustrated booklet has been 
by American Paper & Pulp Association in 
cooperation with the National Paperboard 
Association and Fibre Box Association, 
which tells the immense impact of paper 
and paperboard on the modern way of life. 
Copies are available from National Paper- 
board Association, 1145 19th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
\ current list of institutions offering a 
major, a sequence or courses in public rela- 
tions is now available as part of a booklet, 
Public Relations Education in American 
Colleges and Universities 
The publication, developed by the Na- 
tional Education Committee of the Public 
Relations Society of America, additionally 
contains a briet description of each cur- 
riculum given. The nature and extent of 
public relations preparation and the opin- 
future needs are 


issued 


ions of educators about 
also mentioned. 

The booklet is available free of charge 
from the Society, 2 West 46th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


Teaching Aids Exchange, Post Office 
Box 1127, Modesto, California, offers two 
lists of materials that may be of interest: 
Fine Teaching Aids for Your Classroom 
and Films and Film Strips for Use in 
Business Education, Write for your copy. 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., 460 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York, has issued a new Educa- 
tional Catalog of Publications of The Con- 
ference Board. The Conference Board is 
an institution for scientific research in the 
fields of business economics and business 
management. 

Planning Audio-Visual Facilities in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools is a 
booklet many classroom teachers will find 
useful. Lighting, electrical installations, 
acoustics, storage space, display cases, and 
other topics of interest are presented for 
the consideration of teachers who must 

(Continued on next page) 


THESE PEOPLE 
CANT SEES 


—— AND NEITHER CAN 
YOUR 
TYPING 
STUDENTS 
UNLESS 
You 

USE A 


KARLO 
STAND 


Model iE 


The best teacher alive can't teach typewriting 
the right way unless every pupil in the class 
SEES every demonstration! 

Here's where the KARLO Stand proves its 
superiority for modern ‘audio-visual type- 
writing training. Its adjustable height (35" to 
48") and free-rolling casters mean it can be 
arranged so EVERYONE can see without cran- 
ing. It's sturdy and steady as a desk... 
all-metal base ... hardwood top ... takes 
no more floor space than machine it sup- 
ports. Send name and address today for full 
details to KARL MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 34 lonia Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave., S.W. 

Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Typewriter 
Demonstration Stand as shown, and other models. 
Thank you. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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order, store, and use audio-visual aids 
without the assistance of a central depart- 
ment. Write Bureau of Research and 
Service, School of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Single copies, 20c; over 25 copies, 5c 
each 

Working with Student 
booklet for cooperating teachers working 
with Michigan University practice students. 
However, many of the suggestions apply to 
any part of the country. If you are inter- 
ested, write the Bureau of Research and 
Service, School of Education, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, Michigan. 
Single copies, 20c; over 25 copies 15c each. 

“Blueprint for Action,” a handbook on 
the why’s and how’s of preparing an office 
handbook, may be obtained by sending $1.50 
to the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Discounts are allowed on quantity 


orders. 


Teachers is a 


i“ 

\ new source material booklet has been 
prepared by Bruce Miller, Superintendent 
of Schools, Riverside, California. The new- 
est in the series is titled Let’s Celebrate A 
Holiday. Many of the suggestions will 
appeal especially to the elementary teacher, 
but there is a sufficient lot of information 
pertaining to reasons for holidays that will 
make it attractive to teachers of the higher 
grades. 

There are four other booklets in the 
series: Sources of Free & Inexpensive 
Teaching Aids, Sources of Free & Inex- 
pensive Pictures for the Classroom, Sources 
of Free Pictures, So You Want to Start A 
Picture File. 

The price for each of these booklets is 
$.50 each. 

Business Literature, a monthly note, may 
be obtained from the Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey, for a small sub- 
scription fee. Each month the issue is de- 
voted to some business topic and annotates 
some of the recent publications dealing 
with the topic. Teachers in the area of 
business administration will be especially 
interested. The address is The Business 
Library, 34 Commerce Street, Newark, 
New Jersey. 

Teachers who get such complaints from 
parents as “Why can’t I read what Johnny 
writes ?”, may find the answers in a Teach- 
er's Guide to Handwriting just issued by 
the Handwriting Foundation. The booklet, 
prepared by Dr. Caroline Emerson, edu- 
cator and handwriting authority, discusses 
two main aspects of the problem of teach- 
ing Johnny how to write: First steps, and 
remedial writing. 

In taking up the remedial writing phase 
of teaching, the booklet stresses the jim- 
portance of diagnosing shortcomings and 
increasing speeds and sets objectives that 
should be attained by pupils graduating 
from “special help” groups. The following 
“ten commandments for good handwriting” 
are offered: 

Uniform but not excessive slant. 
Properly closed a, d, g, p, q, and s. 
Well crossed ¢ and neatly dotted ¢. 


1. 
3. 
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4. Loops on f, 9, b and /, y and 2 
kept small to prevent intertwining with 
loops on line above or below. 
5. Good spacing of letters in each word 
and between words. 
6. Arched m and n so that they can be 
clearly distinguished from zw and 1 
7. Looped 
8. Slight point on r so that it does not look 
like an m. 
9. Good alignment 
10. Simplicity. 

The booklet is available free of charge 
from the Handwriting Foundation, 1426 G 
Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Ideas to car owners to wiser spend- 
ing are given in a new handbook, Money 
Management, Your Automobile Dollar, 
prepared by the Money Management Insti- 
tute of Household Finance Corporation 
Brief but thorough, this 36-page booklet 
deals with all aspects of buying and op- 
erating a car. It was prepared with the 
recognized automotive 
United States 


cooperation of 18 
authorities throughout the 
and Canada. 

The booklet is available for 10c to cover 
handling and mailing costs from the 
Money Management Institute of House- 
hold Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

You can get a Writing Yardstick, Three 
Guideposts to Effective Writing, from 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 


\\Vhat may be the world’s largest answer 
book, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, 1956, is the 77th edition of the vol- 
ume issued annually since 1878. Its 1,065 
pages has a half-million assorted facts on 
U.. industrial, social, political and eco- 
nomic organizations. These are grouped 
under 34 chapter headings with a 40-page 
alphabetic subject index, with 1,176 tables 
and 47 charts. The price is $3.75 a copy 
from the Government Printing Office. 


The results of an Army study of 84 
electronic computer systems are now avail- 
able in a book titled A Survey of Domes- 
tic Electronic Digital Computing Systems 
by Martin H. Weik. The report, PB 
111996, summarizes questionnaire answers 
received from both makers and users of 
the systems. 

Information in the baek includes de- 
scriptions of each system, with illustrations, 
designs, and characteristics; storage ca- 
pacity; precision and reliability; and in- 
struction codes; various applications of the 
systems; a list of manufacturers, with 
costs, approximate delivery times. The re- 
port is available from the Office of Tech- 
nical Services, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., for 
$4.75. 


You can get for 15 cents, Writing Out 
Loud, a semi-humorous discussion, with 
cartoon-type illustrations, on how to im- 
prove dictating habits from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


NEW NEW NEW 


SECOND 


New York 36: Chicago 30: 


PERSONAL BUSINESS LAW 


—Schneider, Smith, Whitcraft 


Ready for your second semester course. Suitable for 
use in all forty-eight states and the insular posses- 
sions. You won't want to miss seeing this new book, 
so write your nearest Gregg office today. We'll be 
delighted to reserve a sample copy for you! 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. 4655 Chase Ave. 


EDITION 


Dallas 2: 
501 Elm St. 


San Francisco 4: 
68 Post St. 
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ave you heard? 


News About People, Schools, 
Organizations and Events 


A Salute To... 


. . . Albany Business College, started 
on the first day of January, 1857, by 
Silas S. Packard, on passing the century 
mark. 


... Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, recipient of the 1956 John 
Robert Gregg Award in Business Edu- 
cation. This annual award includes a 
citation in testimony of the recipient’s 
contribution to business education and a 
cash gift of $500, both supplied by 
Gregg Publishing Division, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc 


... Jay W. Miller, president of Goldey 
Beacom School of Business, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, chosen by the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools as “Man of the Year”—the 
business school man who has done the 
most for the business schools during 
the year. It was the second time in seven 
years that Dr. Miller has received this 
honor. 


Our Error 


The statement 
Delta Pi Epsilon lecture on 
the November issue of the Journal of 
Business Education should have read: “the 
annual Lecture will be rotated among the 
five regional associations: SBEA, M- 
PBEA, WBEA, NBTA, and EBTA— 


upon invitation from those regions.” 


concerning the annual 
page 96 of 


Derthick Named U, S. Commissioner 
of Education 

Lawrence G. Derthick, superintendent 
of schools in Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
since 1942, has been appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education. He 
is the fourteenth Commissioner since 
the establishment of that office. He 
succeeds Samuel Brownell, now Detroit 
school superintendent. Here is what the 
American Council on Education presi- 
dent said about Dr. Derthick: “The 
President’s selection of Lawrence G 
Derthick, will be gratifying to those 
concerned with the nation’s continuing 
progress in education. His broad ex- 
perience as a college teacher, as a public 
school administrator, and as a_ chief 
educational officer in military govern- 
ment abroad provides a superb  back- 
ground for his new responsibilities 1m 
dealing with the total educational needs 
of the nation.” 


Albany Business College 
Celebrates 100th Anniversary 

1957 is the 100th anniversary vear for 
the Albany Business College, Albany, New 
York. The school has published an_at- 
tractive Historical Booklet to celebrate this 
event. 

Silas S. Packard was the first president 
of the school. E. G. Folsom became presi- 
dent in 1863. John R. Carnell was made 
head of the school in 1884 and a Carnell 
has been president since that time. Prentiss 
Carnell has been president since 1930 


APPOINTMENTS, CHANGES, PROMOTIONS AND RETIREMENTS 


Wilson T. Ashby, formerly at the 
University of Mississippi, Oxford, and 
Florence State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama, is now head of the 
Department of Secretarial Administra- 
tion at the University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. 


James Baugher, formerly at Miami 
Jackson High School, Miami, Florida, 
is now on the teaching staff at the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 


Du Wain Fagerstrom has moved from 
Central High School, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, to Concordia College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Thomas J. Hailstones, formerly chair- 
man of the Department of Economics 
and Business, has been made director 
of Business Administration Programs 
of Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Reverend Clifford S. Besse, S. J., has 


been made chairman of the Department 
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of Economics and Gerald E. Harriman 
has been made chairman of the De 
partment of Business Administration 


Robert Harrington, formerly at Wis- 
consin State College, Superior, has been 
added to the teaching staff at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Dorothy Hazel has joined the teach- 
ing staff at the University of Nebraska 
Mrs. Hazel taught at Brookings, South 
Dakota, prior to being a graduate as 
sistant at the University of Denver 


William C. Himstreet, has been made 
head of the Department of Office Ad- 
ministration and Business Education at 
the University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, succeeding Albert C. Fries, 
Chico State College last 


who went to 


fall. 


Betta S. Hirko has resigned her posi- 
tion at Lehighton High School, to be- 


come an instructor at Pennsylvania 


State University, University Park 


Robert E. Hoskinson, is a new mem- 
ber of the teaching staff at Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
He was formerly on the teaching staff 
at Michigan State University, East 
Lansing 


Howell A. Inghram, professor of Ac 
counting at Columbia Graduate School 
of Business, has been made director of 
the Lnstitute of Accounting, succeeding 
James L. Dohr, who is now Special As- 
sistant to President Kirk 


LaDonna Michaelson has joined the 
staff at Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. She formerly taught at Cen- 
tral High School, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Ruth Mitchell, formerly of Monmouth 
(Illinois) College, is now at the Univer- 
sity of Denver as assistant professor of 
secretarial science 

Paul H. Rigby, formerly director of 
the Business Research Bureau at 
Georgia State College of Business Ad- 
ministration in Atlanta, has been made 
director of the Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Business Administration in 
the College of Business Administration, 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
He succeeds Alan Carey, who resigned 
to enter business. 

D. C. Sweetland, vice president of 
Cecil's Business College, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, is now director of the 
Evening College. He is retaining his 
duties as vice president, and will con- 
tinue to instruct the Applied Personality 
and Human Relations classes in the day 
program’ at Cecil's Business College, 
according to a recent announcement by 


W. L. Huff, president of the school. 


W. L. Roy Wellborne has been made 
chairman of the Department of Business 
Economics and director of the 
Placement Bureau of Harding College, 
Searcy, #&rkansas. Following military 
service he has operated his own sales 
company. He has served as director of 
Placement and Guidance for Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, and 
Ranger Junior College, 


and 


as dean of 
Ranger, Texas 


DOCTORATES 


James Curtis Hall, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Ed. D. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


David G. Goodman, Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Michigan, Ed. D. degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dorothy M. Murphy, Watertown, 
Massachusetts, School Department, Doc- 
tor of Arts degree from Staley College, 
3rookline, Massachusetts. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business has been scheduled for April 
24, 25, 26 and 27. The headquarters hotel 
for the convention will be the Penn- 
Sherwood in Philadelphia. Dean Stanley 
F. Teele, of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity, is president of this group. 

At the time of the convention there 
will be an Anniversary Convocation 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of the 
founding of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. A reception will 
follow the Convocation. 


Marguerite Brumley, manager of the 
Perry Business School in Columbus, 
Georgia, has been re-elected president 
of the American Association of Com- 
mercial Colleges for the coming year. 
LL. W. Norton, Norton Business College, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, is the first vice- 
president and C. W. Durham, Durham 
Business College, San Antonio, Texas, 
is the second vice-president. Serving 
with these officers for the next year will 
be the re-elected executive secretary- 
treasurer, C. W. Woodward, Burling- 
ton School of Business, Burlington, 
lowa 


\t the recent meeting of the American 
Vocational Association, Roy Fairbrother, 
Wisconsin State Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive Education, was re-elected Vice- 
President for Distributive Education. 
The vice-presidencies are for terms of 
three years, and a new Vice-President 
for Business Education will be elected 
at the summer convention in Philadel- 


phia next August. 


President William M. Polishook has 
aunounced some of the special features 
of the 60th Annual Convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association, 
to be held April 18-20, at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City. 

William Jansen, Superintendent of 
Schools of New York City, will be the 
keynote speaker at the first general 
session of the convention on Thursday 
afternoon, April 18. The banquet speak- 
er will be John Arthur Brown, Jr., 
assistant to the president of Temple 
University and Professor of Political 
Science. His topic will be “Some Com- 
mon Threads of Current Criticism of 
Public Education”. 

The Saturday morning general meet- 
ing will feature a panel report of a 
special investigating committee of edu- 
cators on the topic, “Let’s Educate 
Youth for Effective Business Life”. This 
project was headed by Herbert A. 
Tonne and sponsored by New York 
University. 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, a Divi- 
sion of United Business Education As- 
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sociation, will meet at the Morrison 
Hotel in Chicago on February 14-16. 
The theme of the convention will be 
“Research and the Business Teacher”. 
Plans for the meeting are almost com- 
pleted. Lewis Boynton, Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut, and Mary Ellen 
Oliverio, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, are co-chairmen of the Pro- 
gram Committee. Leaders in’ business 
education from all parts of the country 
will participate in group discussions. At 
the meeting a critical examination and 
summary of what is known and what 
needs to be known in the various areas 
and phases of business education will 
be made. In addition to the five areas 
of business education—secretarial, book- 
keeping, clerical, distributive and gen- 
eral—discussion will be held on student 
teaching, increased enrollments, and 
business teacher education curriculum. 

The group will hold joint sessions in 
cooperation with the other divisions of 
UBEA—Research Foutidation, Admin- 
istrators, and International—and with 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, a Department of 


the NEA. 


Marguerite M. Loos, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education for the state of 
Ohio, has been chosen president of the 
National Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education. P. 13. 
Waters, Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation for the state of South Carolina 
is vice-president, and Samuel W. Cap- 
lan, Chief, Distributive Education, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Instruction, is secretary. The treasurer 
for the next year is Rulon C. Van 
Wagenen, Chief of the California 
Bureau of Business Education. 


Robert F. Kozelka, Supervisor of Dis- 
tributive and Business Education for the 
state of Illinois, has been re-elected 
president of the National Association of 
Supervisors of Business Education. The 
vice-president is George M. DaVall, 
Supervisor of Business Education in the 
Los Angeles City Schools. Laura Nichol- 
son, Arizona State Supervisor of Busi- 
ness Education, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. Member-at-Large for the 
next year is Gladys Peck, Louisiana 
State Supervisor of Business Educa- 


tion. 


The following officers for the next 
year were elected by the members of 
the New England Business Educators 
Association at the recent conference in 
Wakefield, Massachusetts: President, 
LeRoy A. Brendel, West Hempstead 
High School, West Hempstead, New 
York; first vice-president, John M. 
Canty, Director of Business Education, 
3oston, Massachusetts; second  vice- 
president, William F. Clynes, Old Say- 
brook Junior-Senior High School, Old 
Saybrook, Connecticut; secretary, Rose 


Farese, Milford High School, Milford, 
Massachusetts; treasurer, W. Raymond 
Burke, Arlington High School, Arling- 
ton, Massachusetts; assistant treasurer, 
Anna Lyons, East Providence High 
School, East Providence, Rhode Island 

Members elected to the Board of 
Directors are: Russell Wright, Man- 
chester High School, Manchester, Con- 
necticut; Lucy D. Medeiros, Central 
Falls High School, Central Falls, Rhode 
Island; Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts; Ruth 
Hiatt, Wakefield High School, Wake- 
field, Massachusetts; Doris Phillips, 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts. 


At the annual meeting of Pi Rho 
Zeta International, Morris S. Pierson, 
Director of Instruction at Kinman Busi- 
ness University in Spokane, was re- 
elected Governor General and Mrs. 
Louise Northwood, Hilo, Hawaii, was 
chosen president. Albert Sullivan, Mil- 
waukee, was elected vice-president and 
May McFadden, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada, was re-elected international 
secretary. The treasurer for the next 
year is Merel Tramm, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. The international historian is 
Mrs. Elberta Walker, of Spokane. 

C. W. Woodward, Burlington School 
of Business, Burlington,: Iowa, is execu- 
tive-secretary. 


At their November convention the 
members of the Southern Business Edu- 
cation Association elected Harry Huff- 
man, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, president for the coming 
year. Chosen first vice-president is The- 
odore Woodward, George Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, and second 
vice-president, Z. S. Dickerson, State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 
The secretary is Eleanor Patrick, Ches- 
ter High School, Chester, South Caro- 
lina and Vernon Anderson, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky, re- 
elected treasurer. Hulda Erath, South- 
west Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, 
Louisiana, was made editor and Ethel 
Hart, Southern State College, Magnolia, 
Arkansas, was chosen membership 
chairman, 


Weldon L. Strawn, president of Mas- 
sey Business College, Houston, Texas, 
has been elected president of the South- 
western Private Commercial Schools 
Association. The group met at the Skir- 
vin Hotel, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
November 23 and 24. At that time other 
officers chosen to serve for the next 
year were: Carl Durham, of Durham 
Business College, San Antonio, Texas, 
vice-president; Hollis J. Warr, 
Draughon’s Business College, Amarillo, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 

Directors for the next year include 
Wesley North, Norton’s Business Col- 
lege, Shreveport, Louisiana; Freeman 
Bates, Draughon’s Business College, 


(Continued on page 196) 
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Officers of Pi Rho Zeta International, elected at the recent 
conclave in Spokane. Left to right: Mrs. Louise Northwood, 
Hilo, Hawaii, President; Morris S. Pierson, Spokane, Gov- 
ernor General; Mrs. Elberta Walker, Spokane, Historian; 
Robert E. Falkner, Spokane, Past President; C. W. Wood- 
ward, Burlington, Iowa, Executive Secretary; Merel 
Tramm, Spokane, Treasurer; Albert Sullivan, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin, Vice-President. 


A. Raymond Jackson, left, Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Business 
Schools, congratulates Jay W. Miller upon his 
winning the “Man of the Year” award presented 
by the Council. 


7 8 
Brumley—Re-elected Head of AACS 
Eyster—Recipient of Gregg Award 
Fairbrother-—Re-elected AVA V.P. for D. I 
Grubbs—Tri-State BEA President 
Huffman—Heads SBEA 
Kozelka—NASBE President 
Strawn—Head of SWPCSA 
Vetter—President of NACBS 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Dow Votaw, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
808 pp., 1956. $6.75. 

The author has endeavored to improve 
the presentation of law materials by mini- 
mizing the use of the traditional compart- 
mentalization method of teaching law. In 
a class where the focus is on business ad- 
ministration, legal problems are only a part 
of a much larger area, and in the author's 
opinion, the compartment method is both 
confusing and misleading. 

Therefore, in this text, legal problems 
are discussed as they arise in the natural 
course of business events. The legal aspects 
of the form of organization, for example, 
along with the financing of a new business 
are discussed in connection with the or- 
ganization of a business. The reader always 
sees the legal problems, principles, and 
issues in the light of the surrounding busi- 
ness circumstances. 

An exception has been made for the jaw 
of contracts for which basic materials are 
presented in the introduction and repeated 
again as specific contract problems arise. 
Other materials in the introduction are 
materials relative to the nature, purpose, 
origin, and sources of law and to legal 
procedure in general. 


BASIC ACCOUNTING AND COST AC- 
COUNTING, by Eugene L. Grant, New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 377 pp., 1956. $6.00, 


This book might have been subtitled 
“Accounting for Non-Accountants.” In 
view of the objectives of the limited time 
of those who may be most interested, the 
book devotes approximately equal space to 
general accounting and to cost accounting. 
Budgets, depreciation, interpretation of 
financial statements, the relationship be- 
tween accounting and forms of business 
organizations, and the relationship between 
accounting and income taxes are treated 
briefly. 

Because the time available for study by 
the group usually interested in this text is 
limited, long practice sets have been avoided 
and short complete-cycle problems pro- 
vided. 

Problems and discussion questions are 
given at the end of each chapter. 


SALESMANSHIP, HELPING PROSPECTS 
BUY, Second Edition, by C. A. Kirk- 
patrick, Cincinnati: South-Western 
— Company, 631 pp., 1956. 
5.50. 


Much from the previous edition of this 
text has been retained, including the two 
sections on what a salesman needs to know 
and what he needs to do. To them has been 
added a first section which gives the stu- 
dent a picture of the field of selling. Chap- 
ter 1 analyzes the significant features of 
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selling as a career and explains the role 
that selling plays in the economy. Chapter 
2 classifies the types of selling found in 
business; chapter 6 adds the complements 
of personal selling—advertising and _ sales 
promotion. Chapter 11 gives special atten- 
tion to preapproach work; chapter 19 ex- 
amines personal selling in retail stores. 
These additions make the text more cur- 
rent and more comprehensive. 

Some of the other chapters have been 
reorganized or rewritten. New materials 
and new topics have been added. Although 
practical illustrations from sales manuals 
and opinions of sales executives are still 
used, the bulk of quotations have been con- 
siderably reduced. 

Thirty-six short cases have been added 
providing material for analysis and discus- 
sion and supplying variety to the course. 

The instructor’s manual, prepared to fit 
in a loose-leaf binder which is easily ex- 
panded as the course progresses, will be 
sent to users of the text. A set of objective 
tests is included in the manual for each 
chapter. 


NON-PROFIT CORPORATIONS AND AS- 
SOCIATIONS, Organization, Manage- 
ment, and Dissolution, by Howard L. 
Oleck, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 460 pp., 1956. 
$10.00. 


This book provides for lawyers and lay- 
men a coherent and logical exposition of 
the American system of procedures, rights, 
and liabilities for non-profit organizations 
and for their members. It is a mixture 
of law, practice, social custom, business ad- 
ministration, and many other things. 

Basically these are the premises on which 
the book is built: that there is a differ- 
ence between public-benefit and merely 
not-for-profit organizations; that corpora- 
tion law must be fully adapted to their 
purposes and to their regulation; that cor- 
poration form and law are by far the 
most suitable for the operations of these 
organizations and their supervision by 
government. 

The analysis in this book follows the 
natural stages of the life of a not-for- 
profit business through its organizational 
procedures, and its eventual functioning. 


MODERN ADVERTISING PRACTICES AND 
PRINCIPLES, by Harry Walker Hepner, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 740 pp., 1956. $6.75. 


This book differs in several respects 
from earlier editions titled Effective Ad- 
vertising, and from other texts. More 
recognition is given to the recent develop- 
ments toward an increasing coordination 
and integration of marketing and advertis- 
ing. Some attention is given to budgeting ; 
to cooperative, industrial, and retail adver- 
tising; and to the farm market. A chapter 


reviews the popular and controversial mo- 
tivation research, its purposes and Jimita- 
tions. 

As student objective varies considerably, 
a wide selection of materials has been in- 
cluded for the teacher who wishes to select 
topics and make the emphasis his students 
indicate. 

The outline of the books shows the fol 
lowing topics: The introduction which dis- 
cusses the purpose of advertising, workers 
and what they do; markets available to the 
advertiser ; the product to be advertised ; the 
media; the appeal; the advertisement ; ad- 
vertising for special markets and purposes ; 
budgets and expenditures; advertising as a 
career. 

End-of-chapter questions, collateral read- 
ings, and a teacher’s manual are helpful 
teaching aids. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth 
Edition, by Robert R. Aurner, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 598 pp., 1956. $2.80. 


The fourth edition of this popular text 
is written for the upper grades of high 
school and is designed for a basic text- 
book for the business English course and 
for a practical course in English for all 
students. 

The book is divided into three parts— 
fundamentals of good writing, effective 
business letters, and a reference guide. 
Very thorough review of the parts of 
speech, punctuation and numbers, sentence 
and paragraph writing, general discussion 
of the business letter, and the five C’s of 
good writing are included in Part I. Each 
of the simple business letter types is in- 
cluded in Part II. 

In the Reference Guide are the follow- 
ing: A guide to correct forms for foot- 
notes, quotations, reference list in reports 
and general papers; letter guide and tran- 
scription guide; word-division guide; ad- 
dresses and salutations; glossary of busi- 
ness terms; and an “easy-reference” guide 
to correct punctuation. 

The workbook for i ffective Business 
English is optional and provides excellent 
organized drills and problems with letter- 
heads and business forms that may be 
used with any part of the textbook. 

Answers to the problems and suggestions 
for teaching are found in the teacher's 
manual provided with each adoption of the 
text. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRAC- 
TICAL ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL, by Harold M. Byram and 
Ralph C. Wenrich, New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 512 pp., 1956. $5.50. 


This book focuses its attention on the 
community, its people, its resources and 
its needs. It recognizes the role of laws, 
towns and programs in improving the 
community. It shows these laws and aids, 
only as a means of developing a com- 
plete vocational and practical arts pro- 
gram. The authors look upon all phases 
of vocational education including business 
education as having much in common; 
therefore, they present the problem of 
job training as a unity. 

Attention to business education is 
sporadic and far from complete. While 
there are some indications that the authors 
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Springfield, Missouri; Howard Cannon, 
Draughon’s Business College, Dallas, 
Texas; Noble Young, Hill's Business 
College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


In 1940 Theta Alpha Delta of Los 
Angeles, California, was organized to 
create a friendly relationship among the 
women business teachers of the Los An- 
geles city high schools and junior col- 
leges. Later a chapter was organized 
to include the business teachers of the 
San Francisco Bay area and another 
chapter was organized for business 
teachers of Southern California in dis- 
tricts around Los Angeles. In May of 
1953 it was decided to nationalize the 
organization. At the present time there 
are five active chapters and these chap- 
ters will hold their second national con- 
vention in Los Angeles on April 13 and 
14. 

The aims and purposes of the or- 
ganization are: fellowship among women 
in business education; fostering of high 
standards of work in business and busi- 
ness education; promoting of vocational 
choices and occupational readiness in 
secondary school graduates; recognizing 
accomplishments of women in business 
and in business education; maintaining 
contacts with successful women in busi- 
ness; and securing equal professional 
recognition on the basis of merit for 
women in business education. 

Any group wishing to affiliate with 
Theta Alpha Delta should correspond 


with Mrs. Toma Tyler, Modesto Junior 
College, Modesto, California. 

The present officers of Theta Alpha 
Delta are: President, Eleanor L. Jensen, 
Technical High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; vice-president, Clara McCluskey, 
Los Angeles Junior College of Business; 
secretary, Mrs. Cora Warner, supervisor 
of business education in junior and 
senior high schools in Los Angeles; 
treasurer, Henrietta Martin, El Camino 
Junior College; historian, Mrs. Blanche 
Hagopian, Berkeley High School; na- 
tional organizer, Mrs. Toma _ Tyler, 
Modesto Junior College. 


The theme for the annual convention 
of the Western Business Education As- 
sociation, to be held at Hotel Utah in 
Salt Lake City, on April 17, 18 and 19, 
is “Better Business Teaching in Our 
Profession”. Hamden  L.  Forkner, 
Columbia University, will be the guest 
speaker at the general session on Thurs- 
day morning. His subject will be “Is 
Susiness Education in an ‘Isolation 
Booth’?”. Dean Milton R. Merrill, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, will 
speak at the Thursday luncheon. 

Earl G. Nicks, manager of the Busi- 
ness Education Division, Underwood 
Corporation, will be the banquet speak- 
er. His subject will be “Automation: 
Past, Present, and Future’. Theodore 
Yerian and Hollis Guy will speak at the 
Friday luncheon and their subject will 
be “Your P. Q. is Showing”. 


COLLEGE DEANS 
The Reverend William E. Boyle, S. J., 


who went to Fordham University, as 
a teacher and student counsellor in the 
Preparatory School in 1947, has been 
made Assistant Dean of the School of 
Business, succeeding the Reverend 
Lawrence Wilson, S. J. His office is 
located in Dealy Hall on the Univer- 
sity’s Bronx campus. 


William P. Gormbley, a member of 
the faculty of Syracuse University, since 
1949, has been made Assistant Dean 
of Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


J. Hugh Jackson has resigned as Dean 
of the Stanford Graduate School of 
Business, following twenty-five years 
of service to the school. He accepted an 
appointment as “Cameron Distinguished 
Guest Professor” at Trinity University, 
San Antonio, Texas, for the academic 
year 1956-1957. He is a former presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Collegiate Schools of Business. 


Glenn D. Overman, formerly Dean 
of the School of Business in Oklahoma 
City University, Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa, is now Dean of the College of 
Susiness Administration, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona. He succeeded 
E. J. Hilkert, who is now Dean 
Emeritus. 


ing the following statements: 


Heald College ranks first 
West of the Mississippi in 
“Who's Who in America’’. 


NEW completely revised 
edition now available! ~ 
Twenty Lessons! 


SYMBOL 
SHORTHAND 


THE SYSTEM FOR YOUR SCHOOL BECAUSE 
THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


“After having taught Linton for three years at 
HEALD COLLEGE and having trained some 1,200 
or more students in Linton, we feel qualified in mak- 


“Linton is easy to learn; easy to write and tran- 
scribe; it can be learned in a few weeks’ time and 
put into actual use. Students do not become dis- 
couraged and lose interest; they do not drop out 
after a few lessons, feeling they are unable to learn 
shorthand; instead, they enjoy their work from the 
very first lesson, a situation which certainly makes 
the work easier for the teacher. She does not have 
to work with discouraged, discontented students 
who are always on the verge of dropping the sub- 
ject..-HEALD COLLEGE, San Francisco, Calif. 


Linton Publishing Co. 
Box 223 
El Segundo, California 


the individual. 


A REVISION OF A GREAT BOOK 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


Seventh Edition 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is the outgrowth 
of thirty years of successful use, development, and re- 
finement. The authors use a clear, readable style of 
writing and a new layout in presenting the common- 
place functions of business that young high school 
students will encounter in their personal lives and busi- 
ness careers, Thousands of teachers made suggestions 
that are incorporated in the text material to insure 
teachability and classroom effectiv New 
is placed on planning a career and how business serves 


GENERAL BUSINESS, Seventh Edition, is a modern book 
for modern youth. It is planned with today's teenagers 
in mind. Everyday business activities of immediate in- 
terest and future value are discussed on their level. 
The general business problems are built around realistic 
business and home situations, The student activities at 
the end of each part provide interesting and practical 
learning situations and applications. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Busi and E ic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, by Dow Votaw, Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
808 pp., 1956, $6.75. 

The author has endeavored to improve 
the presentation of law materials by mini- 
mizing the use of the traditional compart- 
mentalization method of teaching law. In 
a class where the focus is on business ad- 
ministration, legal problems are only a part 
of a much _Jarger area, and in the author’s 
opinion, the compartment method is both 
confusing and misleading. 

Therefore, in this text, legal problems 
are discussed as they arise in the natural 
course of business events. The legal aspects 
of the form of organization, for example, 
along with the financing of a new business 
are discussed in connection with the or- 
ganization of a business. The reader always 
sees the legal problems, principles, and 
issues in the light of the surrounding busi- 
ness circumstances. 

An exception has been made for the jaw 
of contracts for which basic materials are 
presented in the introduction and repeated 
again as specific contract problems arise. 
Other materials in the introduction are 
materials relative to the nature, purpose, 
origin, and sources of law and to legal 
procedure in general. 


BASIC ACCOUNTING AND COST AC- 
COUNTING, by Eugene L. Grant, New 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 377 pp., 1956. $6.00, 
This book might have been subtitled 


“Accounting for Non-Accountants.” In 
view of the objectives of the limited time 
of those who may be most interested, the 
book devotes approximately equal space to 
general accounting and to cost accounting. 
Budgets, depreciation, interpretation of 
financial statements, the relationship be- 
tween accounting and forms of business 
organizations, and the relationship between 
accounting and income taxes are treated 
briefly. 

Because the time available for study by 
the group usually interested in this text is 
limited, long practice sets have been avoided 
and short complete-cycle problems pro- 
vided. 

Problems and discussion questions are 
given at the end of each chapter. 


SALESMANSHIP, HELPING PROSPECTS 
BUY, Second Edition, by C. A. Kirk- 
patrick, Cincinnati: South-Western 
a Company, 631 pp., 1956. 
5.50. 


Much from the previous edition of this 
text has been retained, including the two 
sections on what a salesman needs to know 
and what he needs to do. To them has been 
added a first section which gives the stu- 
dent a picture of the field of selling. Chap- 
ter 1 analyzes the significant features of 
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selling as a career and explains the role 
that selling plays in the economy. Chapter 
2. classifies the types of selling found in 
business; chapter 6 adds the complements 
ef personal selling—advertising and sales 
promotion. Chapter 11 gives special atten- 
tion to preapproach work; chapter 19 ex- 
amines personal selling in retail stores. 
These additions make the text more cur- 
rent and more comprehensive. 

Some of the other chapters have been 
reorganized or rewritten. New materials 
and new topics have been added. Although 
practical illustrations from sales manuals 
and opinions of sales executives are still 
used, the bulk of quotations have been con- 
siderably reduced. 

Thirty-six short cases have been added 
providing material for analysis and discus- 
sion and supplying variety to the course. 

The instructor’s manual, prepared to fit 
in a loose-leat binder which is easily ex- 
panded as the course progresses, will be 
sent to users of the text. A set of objective 
tests is included in the manual for each 
chapter. 


NON-PROFIT CORPORATIONS AND AS- 
SOCIATIONS, Organization, Manage- 
ment, and Dissolution, by Howard L. 
Oleck, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 460 pp., 1956. 
$10.00. 

This book provides for lawyers and lay- 
men a coherent and logical exposition of 
the American system of procedures, rights, 
and liabilities for non-profit organizations 
and for their members. It is a mixture 
of law, practice, social custom, business ad- 
ministration, and many other things. 

Basically these are the premises on which 
the book is built: that there is a differ- 
ence between public-benefit and merely 
not-for-profit organizations; that corpora- 
tion law must be fully adapted to their 
purposes and to their regulation; that cor- 
poration form and law are by far the 
most suitable for the operations of these 
organizations and their supervision by 
government. 

The analysis in this book follows the 
natural stages of the life of a not-for- 
profit business through its organizational 
procedures, and its eventual functioning. 


MODERN ADVERTISING PRACTICES AND 
PRINCIPLES, by Harry Walker Hepner, 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 740 pp., 1956. $6.75. 


This book differs in several respects 
from earlier editions titled Effective Ad- 
vertising, and from other texts. More 
recognition is given to the recent develop- 
ments toward an increasing coordination 
and integration of marketing and advertis- 
ing. Some attention is given to budgeting; 
to cooperative, industrial, and retail adver- 
tising; and to the farm market. A chapter 


reviews the popular and controversial mo- 
tivation research, its purposes and limita- 
tions. 

As student objective varies considerably, 
a wide selection of materials has been in- 
cluded for the teacher who wishes to select 
topics and make the emphasis his students 
indicate. 

The outline of the books shows the fol 
lowing topics: The introduction which dis- 
cusses the purpose of advertising, workers 
and what they do; markets available to the 
advertiser ; the product to be advertised ; the 
media; the appeal; the advertisement; ad- 
vertising for special markets and purposes ; 
budgets and expenditures; advertising as a 
career. 

End-of-chapter questions, collateral read- 
ings, and a teacher’s manual are helpful 
teaching aids. 


EFFECTIVE BUSINESS ENGLISH, Fourth 
Edition, by Robert R. Aurner, Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, 598 pp., 1956. $2.80. 


The fourth edition of this popular text 
is written for the upper grades of high 
school and is designed for a basic text- 
book for the business English course and 
for a practical course in English for all 
students. 

The book is divided into three parts 


fundamentals of good writing, effective 
business letters, and a_ reference guide. 


Very thorough review of the parts of 
speech, punctuation and numbers, sentence 
and paragraph writing, general discussion 
of the business letter, and the five C’s of 
good writing are included in Part I. Each 
of the simple business letter types is in- 
cluded in Part II. 

In the Reference Guide are the follow- 
ing: A guide to correct forms for foot- 
notes, quotations, reference list in reports 
and general papers; letter guide and tran- 
scription guide; word-division guide; ad- 
dresses and salutations; glossary of busi- 
ness terms; and an “easy-reference” guide 
to correct punctuation. 

The workbook for Effective Business 
English is optional and provides excellent 
organized drills and problems with letter- 
heads and forms that may be 
used with any part of the textbook. 

Answers to the problems and suggestions 
for teaching are found in the teacher's 
manual provided with each adoption of the 
text. 


business 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRAC- 
TICAL ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL, by Harold M. Byram and 
Ralph C. Wenrich, New York: The Mac- 
Millan Company, 512 pp., 1956. $5.50. 


This book focuses its attention on the 
community, its people, its resources and 
its needs. It recognizes the role of laws, 
towns and programs in improving the 
community. It shows these laws and aids, 
only as a means of developing a com- 
plete vocational and practical arts pro- 
gram. The authors look upon all phases 
of vocational education including business 
education as having much in common; 
therefore, they present the problem of 
job training as a unity. 

Attention to business education is 
sporadic and far from complete. While 
there are some indications that the authors 
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received some guidance from _ business 
educators, they evidently did not give much 
attention to whatever help they may have 
received. The book shows _ inadequate 
evidence of reading in the area of business 
education. Some of these references are 
completely ignored and others seem to 
have been presented as an afterthought. 

Thus, while the total program of voca- 
tional and practical life education in a 
school is presented rather well, its practical 
applications in the field of business educa- 
tion are far from adequate. Nevertheless, 
from a reading of this book, an interested 
person should receive a rather good un- 
derstanding of the price of job training 
in the community school. 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING, Second Edition, 
by Ray Wall Fisher, Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 50 pp. 
1956. $.56. 

This combination textbook-workbook pre- 
sents, with appropriate exercises, all the 
rules of alphabetic filing. The content is 
divided into rules for personal names, busi- 
nesg names, and other names and cross 
referencing. 

Very brief practice is devoted to subject, 
numeric, and geographic filing. Two tests, 
incorporating all the rules of alphabetizing, 
are provided, 

Of special interest is practice in writing 
title unit by unit. In this way, the student 
should early recognize errors he may be 
making in his filing procedure. You prob- 
ably will want to see a copy of this text 


soon, 


THE NEW LIBRARY KEY, by Margaret G. 
Cook, New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 136 pp., $1; $.80 each in 
quantities of 10 plus; $.70 each in 
quantities of 25 plus. 


The new Library Key is intended for 
college students, for teachers wishing to 
broaden their knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, for individual adults who have not 
had previous opportunities to become 
familiar with the services of libraries. It 
will be especially helpful to the beginner 
in graduate work who is not familiar with 
the facilities of a large library. Two 
chapters are devoted to “Research for a 
Term Paper.” In library schools, students 
will find the new Key an excellent aid for 
brushing up on library terminology and 
practices. 

Whether library instruction is given as a 
required course or as a unit of the com- 
position course, this key will be helpful to 
both teacher and librarian 

In addition to the two chapters on 
research techniques, there are three general 
chapters: The Library and the Reader, 
The Library in the College; and The Book. 
These chapters provide the general in- 
formation with which a student should 
approach an assignment requiring the use 
of the library. Specific information of 
course is provided through discussions on 
places to look for information; the card 
catalog; general special reference 
books; non-book materials. 

Useful appendixes list information on 
research handbooks and _ bibliographic 
manuals, sources of teaching aids for in- 
struction in the use of reference books, 
and books about reference books. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 170 


MORE PUNCHED-CARD TRAINING NEEDED 


A. J. Kerman 


Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ODAY, more and more, the functions 

of tabulating and accounting are be- 
coming integrated as one complete unit. 
Many companies consider accounting 
and tabulating as one department, and 
the multiple advantages in such a situa- 
tion are plain to be seen. 

Greater cooperation in the tasks to be 
performed is possible because each de- 
partment goes hand in hand, as com- 
pleted reports are presented to the ac- 
countants by the punched-card men. In 
turn, the accountants furnish tabulating 
with necessary original data to present 
these reports. 

The machine accounting field is still 
comparatively in its infancy, despite 
recent rapid strides. Tabulating person- 
nel must try to obtain some kind of 
formal accounting education. 

Many schools teach evening courses 
in accounting, and management should 
point out the advantages of an account- 
ing education coupled with tabulating 
experience. 

Too many tabulating personnel are 
lacking in any formal accounting educa- 
tion which hampers their success in the 
field. Accountants also need refresher 
courses, 

Accountants should obtain all the 
possible punched-card knowledge they 
can through company classes, and also 
through schools held by manufacturers 
of punched-card equipment. 


The latest compiled list of colleges 
indicates there are sixteen of them that 
teach some sort of tabulating account- 
ing classes. They are scattered all over 
the country, with the majority located in 
and around the midwest. 

A successful accountant is a highly 
trained specialist in his field. He has 
become a specialist through accounting 
education, experience, and _ continual 
study of accounting methods and pro- 
cedures. 

Unfortunately, management too often 
loses sight of the fact that tabulating 
personnel are also becoming specialists 
in their field because of the schooling 
and experience needed to perform their 
duties properly. They must have a com- 
plete knowledge of their equipment, 
know how to maintain procedures, have 
an accounting education, and know how 
to make minor repairs on equipment to 
save lost time when a breakdown of 
some sort occurs. 

For complete cooperation and to at- 
tain the success possible through com- 
bined efforts, the training of all per- 
sonnel through the company classes 
and outside sources should be a promi- 
nent feature of any punched-card pro- 
gram. 


Reprinted with permission from Systems, pub- 
lished by Remington Rand Division of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, in which this article originally 
appeared, 


HANDY BINDER 
For Your Copies of 
THE JOURNAL 


Maybe next month you will want to refer to this issue of THE JOURNAL—but 
will you still have it? Why not keep at least a year’s past issues in one of these 
attractive binders? Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or removed in one 


operation. Each binder holds a full year’s copies. 


Price $3.50 postpaid in U.S. 
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Even the underscore Between Us Teachers ff 
jis automatic! new 


: r 0 Earl G. Nicks, Ed. 0. 


Today ‘the electric typewriter is 
finding its place in the Beginning 
Typing Class. Teachers are dis- 
covering that electric typing im- 
proves student performance at 
every stage of learning. In fact, be 
leaders in the field now recom- F. 
mend that you keep the electrics [a 
busy in all your typing classes — 
whether you have two or twenty 
machines! 


Ever wish for “Magic Gloves” 


to give your typing students ease 
and co-ordination at the key- é 
board? Well, Golden-Touchelec- | 
tric typing is the next best thing rh. 
to “Magic Gloves”. You'll see for A 
yourself when you call your local 
Underwood representative for a 
classroom demonstration. No ob- 
ligation, of course! 


ELECTRIC TYPING TEXT é 


— new Golden-Touch Edition of 
“Electric Typing Is Easy Typ- 


Engineered for easy teaching and learning — that’s what ing”. It’s organized for teaching 

teachers say about the new Underwood Golden-Touch electric a in as few 
th ass iods— 

Electric! Golden-Touch brings you features like Keyboard 

Margin Setting, Keyboard Tabulation, Left and Right-Han the Foreword. For your compli- 


Carriage Return — all automatic, all a mentary copy, write: 


designed to encourage professional- 
looking work, from the very first 
Golden-Touch stroke! 


Dr. Earl G. Nicks, Manager 
Business Education Division 
Underwood Corporation, Dept. J. 
One Park Avenue 

New York 16, New York 
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“ ffalonals save us 123% a year on our investment” 


—MARIETTA CONCRETE CORPORATION, Marietta, O. 


“National Accounting Machines satisfy our 
every accounting need — accounts receiv- 
able and payable, cost and sales analysis, 
payroll, and general ledger. They maintain 
the timing required for record control at 
our five widely-separated manufacturing 
locations. 

“Because of the nature of our business, 
our volume of detailed accounting work is 
less than required by most concerns which 
are leaders in their field. Yet, Nationals 


save us $12,100 a year on our original 
investment of $9,830, or $1.23 on every 
dollar invested. 

“National’s versatility permits convenient 
shifting from one job to another. Operator 
training is simple. And the automatic oper- 
ations produce more work with far less 


effort.” 


President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, on10 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, Nationals 
will pay for themselves with the 
money they save, then continue 
savings as profit. Your nearby 
National man will gladly show 
you how. (See the yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write us 
at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Wational 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 
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